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Fire Company Profit 
Formulas Studied by 
NAIC Subcommittee 


No New Decisions Whether Profits 
Should Include Underwriting 
and Investment Returns 


HEARINGS ARE SUGGESTED 








Report Cites Conflicting Views 
in Business and Courts Since 


Without arriving at any conclusions 
on the subject, a detailed and valuable 
exainination of the problem of deter- 
mining fire or casualty company profits, 
and underwriting profits, has just been 
prepared by a subcommittee, headed by 
Insurance Superintendent Robert FE. 
Dineen as chairman, of the committee 
and insurance of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This lengthy report, cover- 


on fire marine 


ing thirty-five printed pages and signed 
Commissioners W. Ellery Al- 
Connecticut and Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts, is in- 
tended to be of assistance to those 
who are debating the question whether 
rating laws should govern just fire com- 
pany “underwriting profits,” or profits 
including underwriting and investment 
returns. 
Summary of Investigation 


also. by 
lyn of 


In a summary of its investigation of 
this matter the NAIC subcommittee 
states : 

“This subcommittee has found the 
entire subject of the determination of 
underwriting profit, or of profit alone, 
to be complex and replete with con- 
ficting theories. This report makes 
clear, however, that the Commissioners’ 
1921 Standard Profit Formula has not 
gained full acceptance either in the 
courts or in the authorities. Full oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for further 


exploration of its basic principles, in- 
cluding the use of earned premiums, 
Incurred losses and incurred expenses, 
as well as the propriety of its exclusion 
of ‘hanking’ profit. In particular, it is 
suggested that methods of correcting 
statufory underwriting profit or loss 


Which are reviewed herein be examined, 
Including the establishment of an ac- 
crual account for prepaid expense. 

_ this report is offered for the con- 
sideration of all concerned, and no in- 


1 S 


ference should be drawn that the sub- 
comnittee has made a determination 
non anv aspect of the matter. It is 
‘igeested that representatives of the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Ask for It 


Before he went into the army, Melvin H. Derr, of our Baltimore 
Agency of Wootton & Addison, used to write about $100,000 a 
year. Nowadays he goes at a quarter-million clip. 
=. 

One reason for the increase is that formerly he sold smaller 
cases and on a quarterly premium basis, while today the cases are 
larger and all annuals. But Bowie Addison noticed another and 
more important change in technique. He accompanied the under- 
writer and watched him write an application. Mr. Derr tore off the 
binding receipt, signed it and handed it to the applicant, who 
asked, “What’s this for? I haven’t paid any premium.” 


Mr. Derr answered, “Do you want to pay cash or give me a 
check?” The applicant promptly drew up a check, thus binding 
the acceptance. 


When asked how often he uses that forthright method, Mr. 
Derr explained that he does it every time and the check for the 
first annual premium is always handed over without any argument. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Goes On 2% Basis 
For New Business 


Adopts Commissioners Standard 
Table (CSO); American 3% 


for Business in Force 
CHANGES AS TO POLICIES 


Will Have First Year Cash Values; 
Premiums, Dividends, Appor- 
tionable to Month of Death 


Mutual Life 
nounced that beginning Jan. 1, all new 


Northwestern has an- 
policies will be issued on the basis of 
the Commissioners Standard Ordinary 
(CSO) Mortality Table 
assumption at 2%. However, the Amer- 
ican 3% basis in use since 1899 will 
remain for existing insurance in force. 


with interest 


At the same time The Northwestern 
also announced that dividends payable 
on policies in force on anniversaries in 
1947 
1946. 
settlements and dividend accumulations 
continues at 3%. 

“The American Table, 
which was published in 1868, is far out 
current mortality 
said Elgin G. Fassel, actuary of North- 
western Mutual in commenting on the 
change in basis for new policy issues 
“In 1870 we adopted 4% as the interest 
basis, which stood until 1899 by which 


will be on the same scale as in 


The rate of interest on option 


Experience 


of line with rates,” 


time the falling rates had reduced the 
earnings from 6.5% to 4.5%, and the as- 
sumed 3%. 


We now have a parallel situation with 


rate was moved down to 
the new rate dropped to 3.3%. We have 
met this by moving to 2% as a proper 
assumption, not because interest is ex+ 
pected to drop to the 2% level, but be- 
cause this can be expected to provide 
the necessary working margin.” 


Changes Affecting Policies 


The series contains a 
number of changes. The premium is ap- 
portionable, being required only to the 
end of the month of death with any 
over-payment returnable by inclusion 
with the claim proceeds, and conse- 
quently the post-mortem dividend is 
proportional to correspond. 

There will be first year cash values 
in most cases, but loans cannot be made 
until after the first year. The cash value 
continues to be determined as the net 
level premium minus a deduction not 
extending beyond the ninth year. The 
new deductions vary by age at issue and 
policy duration. Dividends standing to 
the credit of the policy are now a part 
of the cash value and accordingly such 
dividends affect extended insurance, 
paid-up insurance, loan values and the 
paid-up and endowment options. Settle- 
ment options now include the install- 


new policy 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The recent Penn Mutual general agency conference at Hot Springs, Va., 


was 


the first general agency conference held by the company in five years. William H. 


Nichols, Jr., 


general agent Grand Rapids for past eight years and previously at 


Wichita, was elected president of the association. Kenneth W. Conroy, Pittsburgh 


general agent, is the new first vice president, and Forrest J. Curry, 
Diggs, 


second vice president. Gaius W. 
and Ben Hyde, New York, treasurer. 


San Francisco, 
was reelected secretary, 


Va., 


Richmond, 


Some of the high spots among the talks follow: 


Big Increase in Insurance Sales to 
Farmers Seen by E. P. Connolly, Lowa 


Rural territory as a farm market was 
theme of talk before Penn Mutual 
agents by E. P. Connolly, Des Moines 
general agent. “While farmers have the 
same motivation that other people have 
they differ in one aspect,” he said. 
“The average farm operator’s net in- 
come is from 50% to 100% greater than 


the average net income of the city 
dweller.” 
It is not difficult to reach farmers. 


They are excellent prospects from many 
angles. Farmers not only have good in- 
comes, but low expenses. The man op- 
erating a farm buys what he needs. And 
that applies to insurance as well as 
other things. You don’t find a man at- 
tempting to operate 100 to 200 acres 
with one team of horses, nor trying to 
operate 400 acres with one tractor. The 
number of his cattle may be fixed by 
the size of his barn. 

Further discussing farmers Mr. 
nolly said: 

“Many farm operators combine live- 
stock raising with farming and they 
pay box car prices for breeding stock. 
They will pay more money for a white- 
faced bull than they own in personal 
life insurance. It also pays to keep an 
eye on prospects who, to a large extent, 
are allied with farming work. For ex- 
ample, the grain dealer buys their grain. 
The poultry and egg buyer has a b’g 
business the year round—the men who 
run the creamery, the butter factory, 
the heavy machinery dealer who han- 
dles tractors, corn shockers and_ all 
kinds of other farm machinery. The 


Con- 


feed dealer sells lots of concentrated 
food for livestock and poultry. The 
stockvards owner handles much _ live- 


stock. The hatchery owner—the farmers 
buy all their chicks and the hatchery 
man is glad of it. The hardware dealer 
is really doing a business. There are 
many more too numerous to mention. 
Farming has reached an all-time high. 


Getting Names Easy 


“Agents are interested in particular 
about getting the farmer’s name. They 
know there are people on the farms but 
who are they, what are their names, 
Well, the farmer gives you more help 
along that line than almost any other 
prospect. He usually has his name in 


big letters on his mail-box, smack-dab 
in tront of his house. In addition, the 
bread company will have an even larger 
sign in the front yard with the farmer’s 
name printed on that. You usually have 
to slow down to turn corners so when 
you drive in to see the farm operator 
simply get his name from one, two, or 
maybe three signs at the front of his 


place. Drive in and call him by name. 
You seldom have to open a gate. Mou- 
ern layouts seem to fence the house 
and yard on three sides and leave the 
front open. In many places there are 
also farm directories. 

“As for the people allied with the 
farm work who have something to sell 
the farmer, you'll find their names 


among classified advertisers in the dis- 
trict. They are selling to the farmer for 
cash and make a good profit. By the 
way, the mail carrier is no stranger on 
his route. Have your men meet him and 
get to know him. He’s also a prospect. 
I do not need to suggest any new or 
different sales talks. The minimum in- 
come idea, the create and save, any 
good sales explanation will sell the rural 
prospect the same as it will sell the city 
prospect. He is not different. 

“I predict that during the next ten 
years the rural market, where properly 
worked, will show twice the life insur- 
ance increase of any other market. The 
rural market is much _ under-insured. 
The juvenile market in rural sections is 
practically untouched. The big indus- 
trial agents do not come home from 
the hospital along with the baby. They 
do not even get there during the first 


few years. You can sell Twenty Pay- 
ment Life for the youngsters. In our 
agency this year we have had more 


than a third of our business from farm- 
ers and small town business operators. 
We plan to increase our rural produc- 
tion at least 25% each year for the next 
ten years. We feel that any rural county 
in our territory will easily support a 
full-time man. Get your underwriters to 
circulate among farm groups. Have him 
attend farm sales. Actually dozens of 
prospects can be carded at the average 
farm sale. Have him attend county af- 


How Curry Built Up His Agency 


Forrest J. Curry, San Francisco, told 
how in a period of eleven years he had 
built an agency made up almost exclu- 
sively of quarter-million dollar pro- 
ducers. Starting in 1935 his objective 
was to build an agency on principle that 
it could be done if one agent of quality 
were added each year. 

At the beginning he went in for mass 
recruiting. Today, he is much more 
selective. The agency now has twenty- 
four men of whom three are in million 
dollar production class, one is a $750,000 
producer, six are $500,000 writers, ten 
are $250,000 producers and four others 
are new men who are progressing. 


fairs. Have him attend other functions 
snonsored by farm people. Have him 
join farm organizations.” 

The first step after selection by the 


aptitude tests are training and the sec- 


ond has been close supervision by the 
general agent. The agency feels that 
$200,000 of minimum production is a 


safe floor to stand on and every one 
now in the agency will go over that 
firure in 1947, 

Mr. Curry issues a publicity folder on 
each man, containing the agent’s picture 
and a biographical account extolling his 
virtues as a successful business man of 
San Francisco. These are distributed 
not only to the agent’s clients and pros- 
pects but also to other people in the 
territory. 





Royer, general agent, Chi- 


cago, talked about bringing friends into 
the business as agents. In recruiting 
new agents he said he is looking for 


these qualifications: personality, appear- 
ance, happy family background, stamina, 
keen sense of responsibility, loyalty, 


sticktoitiveness and willingness to be 
trained. 

How do I get these friends to be- 
come associates of mine in our busi- 


ness? The average in the group is age 
42, a little late to enter another busi- 
ness where seniority counts. All of 
these friends of mine were and are 
anxious to have an opportunity to own 
and operate their own business. To work 
in an executive capacity in other lines 
is sometimes difficult to accomplish un- 
less they have sufficient capital to 
donate to someone and buy their way 
into a small business. Several I hired 
almost did this. 

Strange as it may seem and as intel- 
ligent as they are, I found most of 
them having an unbelievably false sense 
of values regarding real security, the 
subject most vital to them. They had 
not realized that they might be = suc- 
cessful in America’s biggest bus‘ness 
without putting up real capital on their 
nart, nor did they realize that within 
a few years they wofild be directing the 
financial future of several hundred 


Royer on Making Agents of Friends 


James M. 


policyholders. Many people today tell 
me they wish they had entered life in- 
surance years ago. In practically every 


case ny prospective agent never dreamed 
that I was planning to discuss life in- 
surance selling with him and the thought 
had never occurred to him that he might 
be able to sell life insurance. These 
men seem anxious to make the aptitude 
test, whether they eventually plan to 
enter the business or not. Through our 
tests I can determine whether they have 
an aptitude for our business and before 
we any further I find this out. This 
is usually done at lunch. They are given 
the tests to fill out at home with an 
envelope addressed to me. If he rates 
A I immediately call mutual friends and 


go 


tell them I’m thrilled over his excep 
tionally high rating and that I’m going 
to try very hard to have him finish his 


business life in life insurance. 
It is easy to train men of good caliber 
and intelligence. Not only that, but you 


are on the spot and you’ve got to be 
smarter than they are because news 
travels fast. During my training pro- 
gram, which generally lasts two weeks, 
there are no social engagements what- 
soever in my household. In order to be 
effective I find I must spend a couple 
of hours every evening on the subject 
to be discussed the following day, no 
matter how many tmes I have cov- 
ered it. 


Gates Plays Up Agents in His Ads 


Allen Gates, Penn Mutual, Little 
Rock, talking to the company’s general 
agents conference, told of his use of 
newspaper advertising in his territory, 


and how it helps agency esprit de corps 


In one advertisement a paragraph ran 
as follows: 
“Our 5,000 clients are served by full- 


time 
our 
service 
which 
ago.” 
Individual 
grouped at 
ment. The 


life insurance advisors. Agents in 
organization average ten years of 
and experience with this agency 
was established eighteen years 


pictures of agents § are 
the head of the advertise- 
copy continues by naming 


specialized services: tax matters, busi- 
ness insurance, pension trusts. 

“In the different towns,” he con- 
tinued, “there is prestige-building for 
the particular agent. Advertisements 
have also been used in announcing the 
appointments of new agents, each ad- 
vertisement carrying a picture of the 


agent and some biographical facts about 


him. All this advertising is fairly well 
concentrated in territory in which we 
have adequate representation so that 


there has not been much lost circulation 


Jernigan’s Training of New Men 


The problem of immediate income for 
a novice was discussed by Paul 
Jernigan, general Wichita. 
Said Mr. Jernigan: 

“One of the chief objections to enter- 
ing the life insurance business that we 
have had to overcome in discussing a 
life insurance career with a prospective 
agent has been the fear of limited in- 
come for the first year or so. I mean 
immediate cash income and not earned 
income that will be coming in over a 
period of the next five, ten or fifteen 
vears. I mean a proven sales procedure 
that will enable the new man to stand 
on his own feet and go out by himself. 

“T believe in a training period of at 
least five days and not more than ten 
days. During this schooling there should 
be taught. a limited amount of funda- 
mentals and much more emphasis on 
prospecting. particularly referred lead 
prospecting, having him learn verbatim 
a prospecting sales talk that will get 
names and completely eliminate from 
his mind this fear he has concerning his 
market. The schooling should include a 
minimum amount of drill on the rate 


agent 
agent at 


value. We think it has paid its way and 
plan to do more advertising in the 
future.” 

book, but particular emphasis on the 


retirement income contract. 

“The training should stress importance 
of proper work habits, teaching him 
how to plan his work and work his 
plan. More men have failed in the life 
insurance business because of the !ack 
of self-organization than from all other 


cases combined. The training should 
emphasize importance of motivation and 
have him learn and use at least one 


powerful motivating story. The training 
should show him how to use the various 
forms such as those used to get proper 
information for the Retail Credit Co. 
inquiry reports. 

“In the training there should be much 
discussion and demonstration of proper 


sales technique, from the time of ap- 
proach through the interview and the 
close, and teaching him how to obtain 


cash settlement with each and every ap- 
plication. In our agency we positively 
won't accept an application from a new 
agent without a cash settlement. 

“Most important of all in the recruit’s 
training, we have him absolutely master 
a good sales talk that will close on the 
first interview.” 
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Empire State Ass’n of 
Commerce Organized 


PROVIDES VOICE FOR BUSINESS 





James G. Capps, Utica, President; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, a Vice President; Alan 
Stevenson, Executive Vice President 





The Empire State Association of 
Commerce has been organized, its mem- 
bership representing chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations and other 
commercial organizations of New York 
State. Already more than forty of the 
leading chambers of commerce and a 
number of other trade associations have 
become members of the association and 
are actively supporting its program. It 
is the first instrumentality of the kind 
in the history of the state providing a 
united voice for the business interests 
of New York State. 

One of the consistent advocates of 
such an association is Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life, who in 
his annual message when president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 


of New York last May commented on 
the desirability of such an association 
in his annual message as president. 
The Officers 
At the recent organization meeting 
of the Empire State Association of 


Commerce, James G. Capps, Utica, was 
elected president; Harris S. Snyder, 
Buffalo; Edward F. Dillon, Newburgh, 
and Leroy A. Lincoln were elected vice 
presidents. Harold W. McGraw, West 
Side Association of Commerce, New 
York City, is treasurer. 

Alan Stevenson has been employed as 
executive vice president and headquar- 
ters have been opened at 110 Genesce 
Street, Utica. 

In a letter about the new association 
President Peter Graim of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York State said: 

“Industry neither through individuals 
nor corporations is being asked for 
financial support of the association, its 
budget having been raised through con- 
tributions and assessments of the af- 
filiated organizations. Its success, how- 
ever, depends on the wholehearted moral 
support, not only of business organiza- 
tions but of all those engaged in busi- 
ness in the state.” 


ALBUQUERQUE APPOINTMENT 
Penn Mutual Makes Eugene N. Bivens 
General Agent There; With 
Company Since 1944 
Eugene N. Bivens has been appointed 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
at Albuquerque, N. M. He has been a 
member of the company’s Oakland, Cal., 
agency since 1944. He wrote over $200,- 
000 in his first year as an agent and in 
his second year $274,000. His ability at 
training other agents has been demon- 
strated by his averaging thirty-five joint 

solicitations a month. 

His previous business experience was 
in selling, principally farm equipment 
and seed; also magazine advertising. 
3etween 1935 and 1939 he was selling 
farm equipment at Fort Atkinson, Wisc., 
and then for three years he was in Los 
Angeles with the Taylor Milling Corpo- 
ration. He was then in the Army for 
six months after which he did war work 
as a welder in the great engineering 
plants in California. He was also a 
salesman for Standard Brands at Oak- 
land. 


MILLETT’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

William F. Millett, district manager of 
the New York No. 17 district office of the 
Prudential, celebrated his thirtieth anni- 
versary as a Prudential representative 
last week. Mr. Millett began his service 
with the company as an agent in the 
New York No. 7 District in 1906 and be- 
came assistant manager of the New York 
No. 10 District in 1908. The following 
year he was transferred to Canada 
where he aided in opening the Canadian 
division. In 1920 he returned to the 
States as manager of the Yonkers office, 
and assumed his present position in 
1932 


ALC Committee Chairmen 


Dwight L. Clarke, president, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, and _ president, 
Occidental Life of California, Los 


Angeles, has announced appointment of 
the following chairmen of the 1947 com- 
mittees of the Convention: 
Actuarial—William Breiby, vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; 
Agents and Agencies—Wendell F. Han- 
selman, vice president and ate 9 
ent of agencies, Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati; Departmental Supervision— 
George W. Wells, Jr., vice president, 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis; Finance—L. D. Cavanaugh, 
president, Federal Life, Chicago; Group 
Insurance—Emil E. Brill, vice president, 
General American Life, St. Louis; In- 
vestment and Investment Law—Ehney 
A. Camp, Jr., vice president and trea- 





surer, Liberty National Life, Birming- 
ham; Membership, George Avery 
White, president, State Mutual Life, 
Worcester; Next Annual Meeting— 
Howard Oden, first vice president, 
North American Reassurance, New 
York; Program—R. B. Richardson, 


president, Western Life, Helena; Reso- 
lutions—T. A. Sick, Security Mutual, 
Lincoln; Uniform Laws—C. Petrus 
Peterson, general counsel, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Insurance Regu- 
lation—Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, 
Aetna Life, Hartford; Joint Activities— 
A. J. McAndless, president, Lincoln 
National Life, Forty Wayne; Standard 
Valuation and Non-Forfeiture Provi- 
sions—T. A. Phillips, president, Minne- 
sota Mutual, St. Paul; 1941 Standard 
and Sub-Standard Industrial Mortality 
rT Norman M. Hughes, actuary, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville. 








MADE GREAT-WEST SUPERVISOR 


The appointment of H. O. Moyer, 
CLU, as a supervisor at the London, 
Ontario, branch of the Great-West Life 
has been announced by H. W. Manning, 
vice president and managing director. 
Mr. Moyer joined the company at Win- 
nipeg in 1935 and three years later was 
appointed a field representative at the 
London branch. He enlisted in the Royal 
Canadian Army Service Corps in 1939 
and saw service overseas and in Canada, 
retiring with the rank of captain in 
November, 1945. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD CHANGES 

E. D. Mitchell, president and founder 
of Beneficial Standard Life of Los An- 
geles, has resigned the presidency and 
becomes chairman of the board. Oscar 
S. Pattiz secretary-treasurer, becomes 
president, and Joseph N. Mitchell, son 
of the company’s a ad, becomes secre- 
tary-treasurer. S. Kay-Menzies has been 
elected a member of the board. 





Prudential Developes 
New Mortgage Plan 


BASED ON GROUP LIFE 





Reduces Cost of Insurance Taken Out 
in Connection With Mortgages 
by More Than One-third 





Group diminishing term insurance is 
the basis of a plan, to provide mortgage 
borrowers with protection against loss 
of their homes, developed by The Pru- 
dential in cooperation with the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. This plan 
reduces the cost of insurance taken out 
in connection with mortgages by more 
than one-third. 


According to George C. Johnson, 
president of the bank, this mortgage 
plan which is confined to the monthly 
payment type of residential loan will 


be available to all new borrowers not 
over fifty-five. Provision also has been 
made for extending the insurance to 
existing borrowers under certain condi- 
tions. The maximum insurance is $10,000 
and a loan in excess of that amount, 
may be insured up to the limit. 
_ “By applying the low rates of Group 
insurance to protection against death, 
this plan offers the borrower exactly 
the same sort of protection the lender 
has always required through fire and 
other hazard insurance,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “It’s the first time I know of, that 
a savings bank has made a_ positive 
effort to protect the borrower if he dies 
before his mortgage is paid off. Yet 
statistics show that the chance of a 
man dying before he has wiped out his 
mortgage is sixteen times greater than 
the chance of losing his home by fire.” 
According to Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent of The Prudential, the new policy 
is an adaptation of the company’s 
“Group-creditor” plan. This is a Group 
insurance program inaugurated by The 
Prudential a few years ago for the use 
of financial institutions extending cred t 
to groups of individuals. The group 
policy was arranged by Dunn & Fowler 
of 70 Pine Street, insurance brokers. 


APPOINT KENNETH J. GREEN 


Kenneth J. Green has been named to 
succeed R. W. Bicklehaupt as man- 
ager of the General American Life In- 
surance Company’s application section. 
Mr. Green joined the General American 
in 1934 and was originally employed in 
the Group department. Mr, Bicklehaupt 
resigned from the application section 
to assume a new position in the Cin- 


cinnati office of the Mutual Benefit 
Accident & Health Association of 
Omaha. 


Penn Mutual General Agents Meeting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Nicholls Discusses Unit Managers 


William H. Nicholls, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
said a good unit manager is a man who 
is doing supervising work because he 
likes this job and gets a thrill out of 
obtaining results from it and not be- 
cause it is a temporary stopping place 
to a general agency. Obviously, if a 
man is a good supervisor there are gen- 


eral agency opportunities but they 
should not be the prime consideration 
influencing him to under take the job 
as unit manager. The unit manager must 
have ability to teach and patience. He 
must not be discouraged with having to 
do a job of adult education with adults 
who naturally learn more slowly than 


at an earlier age. He must be sympa- 
thetic with the new man’s problem and 
help with solutions. He 
ally be 
$250,000. 

In the Nicholls agency supervisors 


should person- 
a producer of approximately 


must be responsible for recruiting and 
training the necessary number of men 
in their respective units to make their 
quota. They are expected to be respon- 
sible for the morale and production of 
the men in the unit and for the main- 
tenance of service. On completion of 
his own training course the supervisor 
becomes a full-fledged member of the 
managerial staff. 


ROUND TABLE QUALIFIER 

Walter R. Benz, a producer of the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., general agency of 
Penn Mutual, has qualified as a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
within six months after his return from 
naval service. Entering the Navy in 
1943, Mr. Benz was released as a lieu- 
tenant following almost three years’ 
service, 


APPOINTS GEORGE H. DAVIS 





New Assistant Actuary of Life Insur. 
ance Association of America; 
Summary of Career 


George H. Davis, research associ ite 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been ip- 
pointed assistant actuary of the Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
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GEORGE H. DAVIS 


he will take up his duties with the Asso- 
ciation the first of the year. 

Except for a period of four years in 
the Navy, Mr. Davis has been connected 
continuously with the Metropolitan 
since 1933. He first served in the In- 
dustrial Actuarial division and later was 
engaged in determining premium rates 
in connection with both Industrial and 
Ordinary insurance. In the Navy he 
was a Lieutenant-Commander and saw 
service in Trinidad and in the Pacific. 

A native of Kokomo, Ind., he attended 
Indiana University and was graduated 
in 1931 with an A.B. degree. He con- 
tinued his studies at Harvard and, in 
1933, received his Master’s Degree in 

3usiness Administration from that Uni- 
versity. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Beta Theta Pi Fraternities 
and is a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America. 


HARRY S. HASKINS RETIRES 

Harry S. Haskins, state agent at Des 
Moines for John Hancock, retired this 
week. His two sons, Harry S. Haskins, 
Tr. and Fred H. Haskins will succeed 
him as general agents in that terri- 
tory. Both of Mr. Haskins’ sons returned 
sg service in the armed forces in 





The senior Haskins spent practical 
his entire business career in life inst 
ance with the John Hancock. He start 
as a special agent at Peoria in 1!'l2 
and served subsequently as eastern gen- 
eral agent at Albany, New York, nd 
two years after founding of the es 
Moines agency he became the !0hin 
Hancock’s state agent. He isa past presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Life Under- 
writers Association, past president of the 
Des Moines General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Association and is at present 
active in the state association as legisla 
tive chairman. 





ORDINARY SALES UP 45% 

Countrywide Ordinary business in- 
creased 45% in October compared witl 
October, 1945, while Nevada sale 
gained 90%, Idaho, 73%, and Mississipp’, 
69%, it was reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa 
tion. For the first ten months nationa! 
Ordinary sales were up 60% with Nev: 
Hampshire showing an increase of el 
and Texas, ‘76%. Among the large cities 
Boston showed an October increase ©! 
55% and Detroit, 53%. Detroit led for 
the ten months with a gain of 71%. 
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Can you answer these questions about 


DIABETES?_ 





Q. Is diabetes increasing 








A. If present trends continue, the number of diabetics in this country will increase by 18% from 1940 to 1950, 
largely because more people live to reach middle and old age. Fortunately, doctors today can help control 
the disease; in fact, nearly all diabetics aided by modern medical science can lead full, active lives. Since 
the discovery of insulin, the avera*e length of life of diabetics has increased greatly. 


Q. What new studies: 





A. Medical science knows more about diabetes than ever before, and constant research on new types and 


Q. Does diabetes have warning | 


more effective combinations of insulin is being carried on. A chemical compound, alloxan, which can 
produce experimental diabetes in animals, has provided a new means for studying the disease. Further 
hope for progress lies in new discoveries about the utilization of sugar in the body. 


e There are usually no symptoms in early diabetes. Before ibis develop, the disease can be detected 
by the presence of sugar in the urine. That is why periodic health examinations, including urinalysis, are 
the most effective way of discovering the disease early, when it is easiest to control. Once the disease has 
developed, definite symptoms appear such as constant hunger, excessive thirst, loss of weight, and con- 













tinual fatigue. 





is 


Q. Which people | ® 


@| 
e ® are most likely to get diabetes? 


A. Those who are overweight, those who are between the ages of 40 and 60 (especially if they are stout), 
and those who have a diabetic in the immediate family. 





How can medical science help the average diabetic? 





Diet, insulin, and exercise are the major factors in 
controlling diabetes. Successful treatment depends 
upon the closest co-operation between doctor and pa- 
tient in keeping these factors in proper balance. 

The physician determines whether the patient needs 
insulin and how much, as well as the amount and 
kinds of food that best meet his needs. The patient 
acquires an intelligent understanding of his disease, 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


learns how to live with it, and conscientiously follows 
the ‘doctor’s instructions for keeping it always under 
control—thus guarding against complications that af- 
fect the arteries, heart, kidneys, and eyes. 

Even with diabetes, it is usually possible to enjoy 
a nearly normal life. For more detailed information 
about the disease, send for Metropolitan’s free booklet 
entitled “‘Diabetes.”’ 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 

ny 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ‘f¢ 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison AveNnugE, New York 10, N. Y. 














This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our na- 
tional health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors 
in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 
30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, National Geographic, 
Parents’, and Redbook. 
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Hooper-Holmes Official 
Staff Changes on Jan. 1 

JOHN J. KING TO BE CHAIRMAN 

Edward King, Pussidont: J. Charles 


King, Executive V. P.; New Titles 
for Kalin, Greaves, Thyselius 





Changes in the official staff of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., which will 
become effective January 1, were an- 
nounced this week. 

John J. King, now president, will be- 
come chairman of the board. Edward 
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IOHN J. KING 


King, now vice president and treasurer, 
will become president and treasurer. J. 
Charles King, now vice president and 
secretary, will become executive vice 
president and secretary. 

Adolph Kalin, now manager of ac- 
counting department, will become comp- 





EDWARD KING 


troller. J. Edward Greaves, now assist- 
ant manager of accounting department, 
will be assistant treasurer. Albert E. 
Thyselius) now supervisor, sales depart- 
ment, will become assistant vice presi- 
dent in the sales department. 

John J. King, who has one of the wid- 
est acquaintances in the life and the 
casualty fields, has spent more than half 
a century in the investigation field, be- 
ginning with the old Mutual Reserve 
Life of New York and later becoming 
chief inspector of the Mutual Life of 
New York. In 1912 he became associated 
with the Hooper-Holmes Bureau as vice 
president and in March, 1930, was 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Prudential Ordinary 
Representatives Meet 


HOLD THREE-DAY CONFERENCE 








President C. M. Shanks Heads Group 
of Home Office Officials on Pro- 
gram; About 700 Attend 

Almost 700 qualifying field represen- 
tatives of The Prudential, including 
managers, assistant managers, and spe- 
cial agents associated with the com- 
pany’s Ordinary agencies, attended a 
three-day’s business conference in At- 
lantic City on November 21, 22 and 23. 
The field delegates some of whom came 
from as far west as Hawaii, included 
thirty women special agents. The con- 
ference was the first assembly on a na- 
tional basis of The Prudential Ordinary 
agencies representatives in many years. 
Houston has been selected as the scene 
for the 1947 conference. 

Two general business sessions were 
held, one on Friday morning, and one 
on Saturday. At Friday’s session the 
speakers were Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent, George H. Chace. vice president 
in charge of Ordinary agencies and 
who served as chairman of the confer- 
ence, Sayre MacLeod, CLU, second vice 
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Renewal Commission Loans 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CRED!IT CORPORATION 
1410 Northwestern Bank Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


* 








president, and Pearce Shepherd, second 
vice president and associate actuary. 
Saturday’s session was addressed by 
Valentine Howell, vice president and 
actuary; Edward B. Whittaker, vice 
president in charge of Group insurance; 
Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, director of 
advertising and publications; John W. 
Lawrence, CLU, manager Salt Lake 
City agency; Lewis P. Robinson, assist- 
ant manager Downtown Agency (N. Y. 
City); Quan L. Ching, special agent 
Honolulu agency; F. Donald Lewis, as- 
sistant manager Newark agency; and 
Clossie E. Robinson, special agent New 
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“It's a big mistake, Joe, having no insurance—you're headed straight for trouble!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How 
to Dramatize the Need 


We wouldn’t suggest that a Bankerslifeman would frame a situation 


like the one shown above simply to dramatize the need for insurance. 


However, in a more practical way they do know how to make the 
prospect conscious of his insurance deficiencies. 


This knowledge is acquired through training which starts in 


their own agency, is carried on through schools administered from 
the home office, and through supervised selling experience in the field. 
The knowledge of dramatic motivation is more than theory with a 


Bankerslifeman . . . he has had opportunity to learn how to apply it 


in his daily work. 


Competence in this phase of selling is just one more example of 


the good balance which is characteristic of a Bankerslifeman. It is 
one of the things which help make Bankerslifemen the sort of insur- 
ance underwriters you like to meet as friends, fellow workers, or 


competitors. 


Bankers /7/e ComPpANY 


DES 


MOINES 





Orleans agency. President Shanks 
closed the meeting. 

A luncheon was held on Friday for 
chartered life underwriters who belong 
to the company’s CLU Association and 
for those fieldmen who have passed one 
or more CLU examinations. Speakers 
at the luncheon were Charles W. Camp- 
bell, CLU, president Prudential CLU 
Association, and manager of the com- 
pany’s Newark Ordinary agency, John 
A. McNulty, CLU, vice president Pru- 
dential CLU Association, and manager 
of the Times Square Ordinary agency 
(N. Y. City) and John P. Williams, di- 
rector of the educational advisory de- 
partment of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Presentation of CLU 
keys to Henry J. Johnson, CLU. special 
agent, Newark Ordinary agency, and 
to Mark H. Martin, CLU, special agent 
Detroit Ordinary agency who earned 
their CLU designations in 1946, was 
made on behalf of the company by Mr. 
Chace who is also a trustee of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Other features of the conference were 
addresses Friday afternoon by Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner and Leon Gilbert 
Simon. Dr. Huebner. who spoke under 
the auspices of the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters Association, based his. talk 
on “The Economic Mission of Life In- 
surance”; Mr. Simon spoke on “Modern 
Selling Methods.” 





Inst. of Life Insurance 


Will Meet December 11 


On December 11 the Institute of Life 
Insurance will hold its eighth annual 
meeting, starting with an address by 
Chairman Leroy A. Lincoln of the insti- 
tute who will discuss the organization’s 
background and objectives and will re- 
view its accomplishments. Following his 
address President Holgar J. Johnson 
will tell of the institute’s work during 
the past year, with emphasis on the new 
activities and how the various depart- 
ments are geared to serve the various 
publics which make up the general pub- 
lic. Alexander E. Patterson will close 
the morning session with a report as 
chairman of the new committee on 
policyholders relations. 

In the afternoon M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund, will discuss this 
cooperative effort of the companies. 
Henry C. Flower, Jr., vice president, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., will close 
the session with a report on the high- 
lights of the new cooperative program 
on the theme of family money manage- 
ment, with emphasis on the public reac 
tion to date. 





Western Life Purchases 
New Home Office Building 


The Western Life of St. Louis, with 
home office in the Fullerton Building, 
in the down town section of St. Louis, 
has completed the purchase of a 
fifteen-room residence at the south- 
west corner of Kingshighway Boule- 
vard and Raymond Avenue, and will 
remodel it into a home office building. 

The company recently increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000 
through the payment of a stock divi- 
dend. Horace G. Beedle is president 
of the company and C. G. Haislip is 
secretary, 
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THE past fifty years have witnessed 


the development of the great marvel of 


radio communication, for it was in 1896 
that Marconi applied for a patent in 
London for his invention of a wireless 
telegraph. 

During the past half-century there has also 
been great progress in life insurance. The 
New York Life Insurance Company is quite 
naturally proud of the part which it has 
played in the development of this great 


service to the people of America. 


— (a) oe . 
Prom Marconi crude Wireless Telegraph to 
modern Kaito and leeviston 


It was also in 1896 that the New York Life 
Insurance Company started a special agency 
plan, called ‘‘Nylic for Agente,” to elevate 
the standards of life insurance service and 
encourage qualified men and women to make 
a lifetime career of life underwriting. The 
essential principles of this plan have re- 
mained the same for the past 
fifty years although, from 
time to time, the Company 
has made adjustments in it 


to suit changing conditions. 








This year, on the Golden Anniversary of 
“Nylic for Agents,” the Company has made 
still further changes in this unique system of 
benefits which make it appeal especially to 
young men and women who contemplate 
making a lifetime professional career in the 


field of life underwriting. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 1o, N. Y. 
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Conference on Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 








Warters On Group Permanent Method 


In an address on “Using the Perma- 
nent Forms of Insurance on the 


before the conference on em- 


Group 
sasis,” 
ploye pension plans sponsored by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, last month 
at St. Paul, D. N. Warters, executive 
vice president, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, outlined the advantages of an 
insured type of program, covering both 
pension and death benefits of the Group 
permanent method. These advantages 
as outlined by Mr. Warters are: 

1. Increased employe satisfaction be- 
cause his benefit is purchased each year 
and is not affected by any future em- 
ployer-employe differences. 

2. Guarantees as to cost elements. 

3. A way to avoid fluctuation in cost 
and possible losses which occur as most 
groups are not large enough to give an 
average investment experience and an 
average death rate. 

4. More substantial death 
and retirement options possible 
insured plans. 

5. Services of 
making actuarial 
administration. 

6. Freedom from investment and ad- 
ministrative problems foreign to the 
normal business activity of the em- 
ployer. 

“These advantages very generally off 
set the feeling that it is preferable to 
handle one’s own affairs,” Mr. Warters 
said, “since final costs will be measured 
by actual experience with the odds fa- 
voring an insurance company 
they work on a mass basis. 

“The group permanent method of pro- 
viding an employe’ s welfare program 
can be presented in its simplest form by 
answering a series of questions.” 

1. What provisions does a grouy per- 
manent contract contain ? 

“This is a contract between the in- 
surance company and the employer pro- 
viding employe benefits in return for 
level premium payments. Such a con- 
tract when used for funding a pension 
plan normally contains all the provi- 
sions of the plan without need for a 
separate trust agreement unless desired 
The group permanent contract used for 
pension purposes contains an eligibility 
provision; a complete benefit formula 
describing benefits for each emplove 
and when and how they become avail- 
able; vesting prov‘s‘ons showing rights 
and values available to any employe 
withdrawing from the plan; a premium 
payment provision including provis‘on 
for employe contributions if desired; a 
dividend provision: provisions defining 
the rights and velues of everyone in- 
volved in the event of complete termina- 
tion of the contract: and general pro- 
visions concernine administration of the 
contract and employes’ rights under it.” 

2. What benefits and advantages does 
it offer employes? 

“First, a retirement income commenc- 
ing at ret'rement age and based on the 
adopted formula set out in the contract 
This is payable for life to the pensioner, 
and it generally is provided that it 
shall be paid to the beneficiary for the 
balance of a fixed number of vears, rsu- 
ally 5 or 10, if the pensioner dies before 
he has received payment for that term. 
Several retirement options are available 
to the individual. 

“Second. a liberal death benefit if the 


benefits 
under 


technical experts in 
computations and in 


because 


employe dies before retirement, usually 
$1,000 for each $10 of monthly retire- 


ment income. Settlement options simi- 
lar to those in individual policies are 
offered for the beneficiary. 
“Third, groun underwriting, 
insurance available to each 


making 
actively 


working employe. An amnle death bene- 
fit is very desirable to the average em- 


ploye and particularly wanted by those 
who are uninsurable so far as indi- 
vidual policies are concerned, causing 
them to promote the plan and urge 
cnough fellow employes to enroll so the 
plan may be put in force. 

“Fourth, withdrawal benefits in the 
form of paid-up life insurance. Vested 
values can be given in cash, but the 
paid-up insurance plan and a conver- 
sion privilege is generally preferred. 
This is highly valued by the average 
employe, since it permits him to con- 
tinue protection for his dependents at 
a reasonable cost.” 

3. How much is. the 
how is it paid? 

“This is a level premium plan under 
which the amount of retirement income 
to be paid each emplove is estimated 
in advance and the cost of providing 
this total amount of retirement income 
is to be a level premium payable each 
year until his retirement or prior death. 
The premium per $10 of retirement in- 
come is shown in a table in the con- 
tract for each emplove age. There ‘s 
no increase in premium for an employe 
unless his salary is increased and it is 
desired to provide a greater pension on 
that account. The total premium outlay 
each year on the part of the employer 
is the total of the level premiums pay- 
able for each employe less values coming 
back to the employer on account of em- 
ploves terminating employment and less 
any dividends paid by the insurance 
company.” 

4. What dogs a group permanent 
contract offer from the employer’s view- 
point ? 

“(a) A substantially guaranteed fu- 
fure cost es far as existing employes 
are concerned, since pensions to be paid 
existing employes, on the assumption 
current salaries are continued to retire- 
ment, is estimated in advance and 
funded by level premiums based on the 
table of premiums now in effect under 
the contract. 

“(b) Tf the number of employes does 
not increase, the total premium outlay 
will generally be less in future vears. 
This is due to the fact that the initial 
cost includes some premiums based on 
the high ages at which some present em- 
pleyes are becoming members of the 
plan. As these retire, they will gen- 
erally be replaced in the plan by be- 
ginners at voung ages for whom pre- 
miums are materially lower. 

“(c) The liberal death benefits help 
materially in winning employe apprecia- 
tion and the additional cost is relatively 
low in a combination contract such as 
this. 

“(d) Substantial contributions from 
employes, if desired, are easter to get 
because of the more complete protection 
resultine from liberal death and with- 
drawal benefits as well as group under- 
writing. 

“(e) The plan guarantees availability 
of identical coverages for those joining 
the plan in the future and for increases 
to be given to existing members on ac- 
count of future increases in salary. 

“(f) Substantial withdrawal credits 
are returned to the employer even where 
the membership of an emplove is termi- 
nated within a vear. or they can be 
vested in the employe. 

“(g) Solves manv legal comnlications 
which arise under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Social Security Tax Laws. 
and the Income Tax Laws where cash 
from an employer’s contribution to the 
plan is ava‘lable to an emnloye on ter- 
mination of emp'ovment prior to retire- 
ment. since under this contract it is 
possible to provide that such values be 
given in the form of patd-up insurance 
not havine a cash value. 

“ch) Flexthility and 
group administration is made 


premium and 


economy of 
availab'e. 


There is a single contract between the 
employer and the insurance company 
with a certificate for each employe. 
simple enrollment card makes new mem- 
bers easy to enroll. <A single bill is 
rendered to the employer each year for 
the entire premium. 

“(i) A contract is tailored to fit the 
needs of the case after consultation be- 
tween the employer, broker and the in- 
surance company. No two cases are 
alike.” 

5. Is there more than one group per- 
manent plan? 

“There are many different provisions 
that can be included in a eroup perma- 
nent contract and many different plans.” 

6. Where can group permanent con- 
tracts be used? 

“Because it is a group contract, group 
permanent ig not offered unless at least 
fifty nersons are going to join the plan 
immediately, and because of the work 
reauired of the insurance company in 
prenaring the contract, companies gen- 
erally require that the initial group in- 
sured contemplate prespective pens‘ons 


totaling at least $2,500 a month. Group 
permanent plans are particularly suited 
{o situations where it is desired to offer 
a complete benefit program to em- 
ployes; to situations where the em- 
ployer wishes very substantial guaran- 
tees as to possible future costs; to situ- 
ations where the employer is interested 
in level premiums with level or reducing 
costs over future years. Simple enroll- 
ment procedures make the plan particu- 
larly adaptable to large groups of em- 
ployes and group underwriting takes 
care of all.” 

7. How can additional information be 
obtained ? 

“The companies offering group per- 
manent plans have available for con- 
sultation salaried home office men who 
will help a broker or insurance agent 
prepare and present a proposal for an 
employer's consideration. Since the 
contract is tailored to meet the needs 
of each particular situation and there 
is a choice between a wide variety of 
provisions, this personal service is ne- 
cessery and is furnished gladly. 


Danforth Outlines Features of Plan 


Pitt W. Danforth, CPA, 
speaking at the 
and profit-sharing 
Paul, said that 
asked is “How 
profitably and 


John Han- 
cock, conference on 
employe pension 
plans. last month at St. 
a question frequently 
can an insurance agent 
justifiably participate in the develop- 
ment of an approved plan of profit- 
sharing?” and many who ask this ques- 
tion have in mind the more commonly 
used plan—in which cash payments are 
made to employes directly, usually at 
the end of the year. “Such payments,” 
he continued, “are subject to income tax 
immediately in the high brackets to 
sav nothing of the dissatisfaction cre 
ated whenever the lack’ of profits re- 
sults in no payments in lean years. 

“Contrast such a cash pavment plan 
with an accumulation plan that meets 
Treasury Department anproval under 
Section 165. The reauirements set up 
by Treasurv§ Department regulations 
are practical and simple. and may be 
summarized under the followine four 
headings: 


1. The Contribution Formula 


“A fixed percentage of earnings be- 
fore income taxes, contributions to pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans, and such 
other items as may need to be provided 
for when calculating the contributions 
to be made. The maximum contribution 
te be deductible as exnense by the em- 
plover is a total of 15% of the agere- 
gate earnings of the eligible partici- 
pants. An additional contribution up to 
5% is permissible if earned in years 
following one or more lean years 


wherein the contribution called for has , 


been less than 15% When no _ profits 
are made, no contribution is required, 
and the contributions will, of course, 
vary with the company’s profits. 

“The employer must part with his 
contributions irrevocably in order to 
have the contribution deductible for tax 
purposes. 


2. The Allocation Formula 


“Some definite plan of determining 
who the eligible employes are and the 
amount to be credited to each par- 
ticipating employe must be settled upon 
in setting up the plan. 

“This can be: 1, pro rata as to sal- 
aries; 2, a combination or point system 
that makes some allowance for length 
of service in addition to the earnings 
of the emnloyes. or 3, some other non- 
déscriminatine plan, 

“The employes are not taxed upon 
fhe amounts when credited to them 
but only as thev receive the money at 
retirement or disability (or to bene- 


ficiary at death). Since at such times 
the employe is not on his regular salary 
basis. the benefits will usually be taxed 


to the employe in lower income tax 
brackets. 
2. The Investment of Funds 

“The problem here is to keep all 


funds invested and earning interest anid 
vet available when needed, without loss, 
either at disability, death, termination 
or retirement. Insurance or annuity 
contracts accomplish the desired re- 
sults, if provision is made to avoid 
lapsing the contracts in years when no 
profits have been earned and hence no 
contributions are made by the employer. 
“This can be done when using ind - 
vidual contracts—through the use of 
part of the sum credited to a given 
employe to pay a current annual pre- 
mium and tke balance to pay advanced 
premiums. This simple plan both  pro- 
vides a cushion against lean years and 
reduces costs. It increases the benefits 
for the employe without the necessity 
of closely following the investments, as 
would otherwise be necessary. A similar 
result can be obtained in large cases 
through the use of group annuity con- 
tracts with full refund provisions. 


4. D‘stributicn to Participants or 
Their Beneficiaries 


“Guaranteed benefits can be assured 
right from the time the first payments 
are made on the insurance contracts. 
Optional methods of payment according 
to the needs of the employe or hi- 
beneficiary may be elected just befor 
the benefit payments are to begin an 
when those needs are best known, | 
at any earlier date. If preferred, t! 
employe can select the method of 
ment for the beneficiary. 

“The program provides a good return 
to the employe with absolute safety o! 
principal. The insurance contract plar 
accomplishes much more than an in- 
vestment fund, providing guaranteed 
annuities at time of retirement or death. 
On the other hand, the employer secures 
a maximum benefit with a minimum 
expenditure, thanks to the credit al- 
lowed in expense deductions for tax 
purposes. 

“The agent developing a profit-shar- 
ing retirement plan has a continuing 
stream of business, both new and re- 
rewal, to say nothing of the prospective 
business to be obtained from contacts 
established by thorough and_ sincere 
service to the profit-sharing employers, 
employes and beneficiaries. Such serv- 
ice calls for real continued preparatior 
and unbiased apnlication of the fines! 
insurance principles.” 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


For two years we have published in this magazine a 
series of advertisements based on the fact that “‘ Provi- 
dent Means Looking Ahead.” In these advertisements 
we have shown some of the ways in which a mutual 
company can look ahead progressively. We have paid 
tribute to the part played by both agents and general 
agents in the Company’s progress. 

But, lest we forget, there is a very important 
man whose ability to look ahead should never be for- 
gotten. He is the policy owner, whose savings make 
the Company possible and in whose interest it is run. 

From our observation, the ‘‘average’’ Provident 
policy owner is a business or professional man, married, 
with children, and with a higher than median income that 
he would like to project for his loved ones after he dies. 

He believes in life insurance, or he would not be 
buying an average policy of nearly $6500, as is the case 


this year. He is careful to keep his insurance in force, 
as is evidenced by the fact that only about one per 
cent of it, annually, is being lapsed or surrendered. He 
is a clean-living, healthy, normal American family man, 
as evidenced by his low mortality. He likes his Provi- 
dent Mutual agent and is satisfied with the Company, 
as evidenced by the fact that a substantial volume of 
of our new business comes from old policy owners and 
a large additional percentage from persons referred by 
policy owners. 

We wish it were possible to say ‘‘Thank You” 
to each and every one of the hundreds of thousands 
of policy owners who comprise the membership of this 
organization for mutual protection . . . thanks not 
only that they have entrusted to us their premium 
dollars, but that they are the kind of people whose 
“looking ahead” has made this Company what it is. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” ' 
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NORTH 


presidency of 


CECI J. 
The election to the 
Management 
North, vice president in charge 
Metropolitan Life, 
vave great satisfaction to the member- 
ship of that association. One of the 
most able of ali the top production 
executives, a man of broad vision, fine 
character and good judgment he has 
long been highly regarded by field ex- 
ecutives of all companies. 


Agency Association of 
Cecil J. 


of field management, 


H. Bennet Berwick, assistant general 


agent, Grand Rapids agency, Mutual 
Benefit Life, has had a wide experience 
in the life insurance field. 

Mr. Berwick in July, 1921, became 


an agent of the Manutacturers Life in 
Montreal. In 1922 he attended a course 
in life insurance sale smanship —— 


at the Carnegie Institute of Technolog 
After being a successful agent Ee 
nine years he was transferred to the 


office of the Manufacturers in 
prepared educational 
aids for the 


home 
Toronto where he 


material and other sales 


field. He has often spoken before sales 
congresses and other meetings of life 
underwriters associations; also before 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, both in Can- 
ada and in United States. In 1939 he 
went to England to attend the conven- 
tion of the Great Britain organization 
of the Manufacturers Life and later 
conducted a series of agency meetings 
at branch offices of the company in the 
British Isles. At the time he left the 


field 


company he was. supervisor of 
service 

Raleigh R. Stotz is general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Grand Rapids. 

Among the many tetbetes which were 
paid to the memory of the late Louis 
Behr, Equitable Society, Chicago, and 
chairman of Million Dollar Round 
Table, is the following which was re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter 
from President Paul W. Cook of Chi- 


Life Underwriters 
asked Mr. Cook for 


vo Association of 
after this paper had 


BERWICK 


? = BS ~ ms ~h-«- 
sehr’s personal char- 
loss meant to 


H. BENNET 


an estimate of Mr. 
acteristics and what his 
the business: 

“In only forty short years Louis Behr 
achieved in the world at large and more 
important, in the hearts of all those who 
knew him, a position of accomplishment 
and success which is permitted to few 
men to achieve even in the traditional 
threescore years and ten. 

“Throughout his entire 
childhood and in boyhood, in college 
and in business, he immediately estab- 
lished himself as an inspirational leader 
and one who instinctively merited re- 
spect and affection. 

“While his passing is a great loss, we 
can find comfort in the very substantial 
monuments he left us in his accomplish- 
ments in all fields, and these will keep 
his memory bright in the hearts and 
minds of all who knew and loved him.” 


Uncle Francis. 
NEW ORLEANS MANAGERS ELECT 
James W. Smither, Jr., general agent, 
Union Ceneral Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Orleans General Agents 
and Managers Association at the re- 
cent annual meeting. L. Burnet Quick, 
manager, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
was named vice president and Seth W. 
Ryan, Sr. manager, Guardian Life, 
secretary-treasurer, 


‘lifetime—in 


ADDRESSES BUFFALO MEETING 

Stanley C. Collins, CLU, addressed the 
November meeting of the agents’ ad- 
visory committee of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters, Inc. He discussed the edu- 
cational program being conducted by the 
association in conjunction with public, 
parochial and private schools in the Bui- 
‘alo area, 





SAN DIEGO ASS’N SPEAKER 

Walter G. Gastil, manager of the 
Southern California general agency of 
(onnecticut General Life, addressed a 
recent meeting of the San Diego Life 
Underwriters Association. 











Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court S#. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















Weissinger Named Assistant 
Vice President, N. Y. Life 


Walter Weissinger has been appointed 
assistant vice president of the New 
York Life, it has been announced by 
George L. Harrison, president. Mr. 
Weissinger will handle agency relations 
under the direction of Dudley Dowell, 
vice president in charge of agencies. 
Among his various duties will be the 
preparatory work involved in agency 
meetings and Nylic Club conferences. 
He will also act as a continuing liaison 


between the agency department and 
the newly organized agents advisory 
committee. 


Mr. Weissinger comes to the home 
office from the company’s Minneapolis 
branch, where he was manager. A native 
of Des Moines, he received his early 


education in the schools of that city. 
Following his graduation from Drake 
University, he joined the New York 


Life as an agent and in his first year 
qualified for membership in the $200,000 
Club. 

He was appointed assistant manager 
in the Des Moines branch office in 
1930, and the following year he moved 
to Omaha, where he was assistant man- 
ager of the Nebraska branch office. In 
1935 he was appointed manager of the 
Fargo branch office and three years 
later was promoted to the Milwaukee 
branch office managership. In 1943 he 
became manager of the capital branch 
office in Madison, Wis., and on January 
1, 1945 he was placed in charge of the 
Minneapolis branch. 





PUBLISHES FACT BOOK 

The first edition of “Life Insurance 
Fact Book,” a 64-page reference book 
for editors, writers, librarians, speakers 
and others interested in fundamental 
background material concerning life in- 
surance, has been published by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and is bein 
distributed this week to 50,000 persons ii 
key positions for such use. 


MAINTAINS DIVIDEND SCALE 


The Boston Mutual Life will continue 
its present dividend scale on all its poli- 
cies for the year 1947, President J. 
Benton has announced. The total sum to 
be set aside for dividends becoming pay- 
able in 1947 will be $350,000 as com- 
pared to $317,000 in 1946. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
Payments to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by the life insurance 
companies topped two billion dollars in 
the first three-quarters of this year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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ARTHUR B. WOOD MONTH 





All-Time Record Made by Sun Life of 
Canada Agents in Month’s 
Campaign 

An all-time record has just been made 
by the Sun Life of Canada agents in the 
special world-wide sales campaign 
known as “President’s Month,” an an- 


nual event and a tribute to the president 
of the company, Arthur B. Wood. The 
amount of new business written during 
the four-weeks’ campaign exceeded by 
many millions any former figure, and 
the substantial increase was Spread over 
all divisions of the company’s world or- 

anization. J. A. McAllister, director 
of agencies, stated that new business 
throughout the entire year has shown a 
consistent increase, and that the month 
in which the campaign was held in 
President Wood’s honor was the biggest 
in the past fifteen years. 





N’west’n Mutual 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment refund feature. Twn. 15 and 20 
year term policies now have cash and 
extended insurance values at many ages 
and durations. 

Illustrative dividends for CSO 2% 
policies are based on substantially the 
same factors as the 1947 scale dividends 
for American 3% policies adjusted for 
the different assumptions as to loading, 
mortality and interest. 

“Northwestern Mutual Life is one of 


_the first companies to change to the 


new mortality basis,” Mr. Fassel pointed 
out. “In a mutual company a change 
in the interest and mortality assump- 
tions is actually of little consequence to 
the policyholder because dividends in 
any case adjust costs to the company’s 
actual experience, no matter what the 
assumed mortality and interest basis 
may be.” 
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Appeals Court Defines 
“Aeronautic Flight” 


COMMENTS ON WORD SELECTION 


In Raymond Clapper Case Lower 
Court Reversed on Double 
Indemnity Exclusion 


What is believed to be the first judicial 
construction of the latest variant of the 
“participating in aeronautics” exclusion 
double indemnity pro- 
given by U. S. Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
reversing a judgment for the insurance 
company by the District Court, the case 
being that of the widow of the late 
Raymond Clapper, newspaper column- 
ist, killed during the war by collision 


clause of the 
vision was 


of naval planes in the vicinity of the 
Marshall Islands. The policy was for 
$5,000 written in 1928 
indemnity provision for accidental death. 


with a double 


Clapper was flying as a guest-passenger 
on one of the naval planes lost in the 
collision. His body was never recovered. 
The Aetna Life, which issued the policy, 
paid the face amount but denied liability 
under the double indemnity provision 
because of the “aeronautic flight” ex- 
clusion clause. 


Defines “Aeronautic Flight” 


The sole question in the case was 
whether insured’s death was the result 
of “an aeronautic flight.” In its decision 
reversing the lower court, the U. S. Court 
of Appeals said: “If the words used 
here had been ‘resulting from a flight’, 
the case would have been different, for 
the insured’s death was obviously in 
consequence of a flight, but the in- 
clusion of the word ‘aeronautic’ involved 
a different problem. Certainly, as ap- 
pellee concedes, insured on the occasion 
of his death was not ‘participating’ in 
aeronautics. Moreover, if the flight to 
be within the exemption of the policy 
must be one pertaining to the science 
of operating aircraft, it follows that a 
mere passenger in an airplane is out- 
side its provisions. For, as was said by 
the Eighth Circuit, ‘A mere passenger has 
no part in the art of the aeronaut and 
does not study, apply or advance the 
science of aerial navigation.’ Accordingly 
it would be going too far to say that 
as to the insured the particular flight 
in question was an ‘aeronautic flight.’ 
But even if this interpretation is sub- 
ject to challenge, the same reasoning 
would follow since at best the phrase is 
so ambiguous as to compel a decision 
in favor of the insured.” 

“If the insurance company,” the court 
added, “intended to exclude any death 
resulting from an airplane flight, words 
of plain import could have been found 
so that no question could be raised. In 
the deliberation use of a word or phrase 
having a well recognized technical mean- 
ing, it is a fair conclusion that the in- 
surer meant that something more must 
be involved than the mere use as a 
passenger of the facilities of an air- 
plane.” 

The language of the exclus‘on clause 
in the double indemnity provision used 
in the policy follows: “If the death of 
the insured occurs *** from bodily in- 
juries effected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means * * * (and) 
not * * * from an aeronautic flight * * * 
the company will pay * * *.” (Italics sup- 
plied.) 


BOSTON MUTUAL MEETINGS 

The final current series of regional 
meetings of the Boston Mutual I.‘fe are 
be‘ng held with President Jay R. Ben- 
ton and Superintendent of Agencies 
Edmund M. Wright, visiting fifteen of 
the district offices and speaking at 
seminar round-up luncheons. They 
spoke in Providence this week and are 
slated to talk at Cambridge on Decem- 
ber 19 and at Boston on January 9, 


Inter Vivos Trusts 
And Estate Planning 


TALK BY JOHN J. MAGOVERN 


Attorney, Mutual Benefit Life, Ad- 
dresses Course Conducted by 
New York CLU Chapter 





Thoughts on inter vivos trusts and 
estate planning were presented by John 
J. Magovern, Jr., attorney, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, at a course conducted by the 
New York chapter, Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters recently. In considering the 
purpose of an inter vivos trust, Mr. 
Magovern said: 

“An inter vivos trust creates an estate 
unit at once. It permits the grantor to 
have what might be termed a preview 
of the administration and effect of his 
property and assets as they will result 
after his death. Except for taxes the 
trust may be administered separate and 
apart from his estate after death, thus 
affording continuity of management and 
income and to some degree less expense. 
It conserves his living estate by accurate 


accounting, prompt investment of funds 


and demonstrates the effectiveness of 
proper planning to the grantor and 
beneficiaries alike. The grantor may re- 
lieve himself of the responsibilities of 
investment. It can be used as a vehicle 
to create an estate by additional pay- 
ments into such a trust once created, 
either periodically or from time to time 
or even by will after death. 

“Now all that sounds highly com- 
mendable and might lead one to think 
such trusts are desirable in any instance 
where one has sufficient property to 
set one up. I do not think so. It is my 
view that trusts lend themselves admir- 
ably to certain conditions and circum- 
stances while in many others they are 
clearly not an appropriate vehicle to 
carry out the program of a_ properly 
planned estate. 

“In those instances where discretion 
of someone other than the beneficiary 
is desirable, in those instances where 
the use of insurance proceeds for vary- 
ing purposes must be elected, a trust 
has better possibilities for solution of 
the problem than settlement options. 
Although in the minority, some life in- 
surance companies permit trustees to 
take advantage of settlement option 
provisions for investment purposes.” 


S. E. EVANS PASSES MILLION 

S. E. Evans, special representative for 
Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has 
passed the $1,000,000 mark in paid-for 
business for the year. He started in the 
Pilot 
Life in January, 1939, without any pre- 
vious insurance experience. In 1940 and 
1941 he led the company, his sales total- 
ing $600,000 in 1941. 

Being a retired marine officer. Mr. 
Evans was called back into active serv- 
ice in 1942, serving until October, 1945, 
when he returned to the Pilot field 
force. Since that time he has paid for 
$1,173,500. Evans led the company in a 
recent sales campaign with $217,777 dur- 
ing October. Evans is a member of the 
Pilot’s Washington, D. C. Agency, man- 
aged by Paul J. Myatt. 


life insurance business with the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL GAINS 

An increase of more than $50,000,000 
in insurance in force so far this year is 
reported by the Washington National 
according to an announcemet by H. R. 
Kendall, chairman of the board. New 
life business written up to the end of 
October brought the total over $396,- 
000,000, 
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oui ptoneering - 


for profit! 


Opening new territories under 
today’s conditions . . . developing 
untouched premium fields 

can still be a profitable venture. 
Continental Assurance has a 
highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields 
in which you may not now be ac- 
tive... plus a brand of “down- 
to-earth” sales cooperation that 
gets results! Ask us to show you 
how Continental can help you 


push back your business frontiers. 


One of America’s Largest, 
Strongest Life Insurance 


Institutions 














ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Ave. @ Wabash 7272 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York Life Agents Advisory Council 


The recently formed Agents Advisory 
Ccuncil of the New York Life is pic- 
tured above at its first meeting held at 
the company’s home office in November. 

From left to right, standing are, 
Harold W. Pettengill and A. M. Mickel- 
son, capital branch, Madison, Wis.; 
Arthur C. Wood. Jr. Oklahoma branch; 
Nyal Grady, Spokane branch; Chairman 


Charles  Anchell, Madison Square 
b-anch, New York City; Elmer A. Lar- 
con, Arizona branch; Kjarulf Jensen, 
Intermountain branch, Salt Lake City; 





branch; 


Nashville 
West Virginia branch; 


Greene Benton, Jr., 
Percy A, Deacon, 
Robert A. Davies, 
San Francisco; William R. 
Long Beach branch. 
Seated, Charles E. 

Angeles branch; H. Peter 
troit branch; Orrin O. Knutson, 
apolis branch; and Carl Eberz, Buffalo 
branch. Not present when the picture 
was taken were John L. Wilbur, Oakland 
branch, and Charles Wirth, Brooklyn 
branch. 


Golden Gate branch, 


McWilliams, 


Stamps, los 
Trosper, De- 


Minne- 





NAMED ST. JOSEPH MANAGER 
field 


training supervisor for the Metropolitan, 


George EK. Schlemmer, formerly 


has been appointed manager in charge of 
Joseph, Mo., District. 
He succeeds the late J. Glen Talbert. 
Mr. Schlemmer, joined the Metropolitan 
as an agent in the company’s Compton 
District in St. Louis in 1921. In 1923 he 
‘as made an assistant manager of the 
district, and he subsequently held the 
positions of general assistant. manager, 
fic-ld training instructor, and field train- 
ine supervisor before his appointment to 
manager. 


the company’s St. 


_ SETH MACON PROMOTED 
Seth Macon has been appointed 
agency assistant of the Jefferson Stand- 


ard Life, Greensboro, N. C., according 
to an announcement by H. I. Leak, 
secretary of the company. Starting with 


December, 1940, 
in home 


Jefferson Standard in 
Mr. Macon has had experience 


office and branch office work. Follow- 
ing his release from the Army early 
this year after more than three years’ 


service, he was appointed cashier of 
the company’s Asheville br neh office. 
Last August he was transferred to the 
home office and assigned to the agency 
department. 
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\) GOING 
PLACES... 






Going places on lightning wheels puts a racer out in front. 


Security Mutual agents are out in front too, going places 
with our complete coverage of Life, Accident and Health, 
Wholesale and Group. Right now they’ re roaring down 
the home stretch of our biggest year in sixty. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE 


-- ACCIDENT 


-HEALTH 








Life Insurance Underwriter 


Leading agency of progressive eastern 
company requires the services of life 
insurance underwriter to assist in gen- 
eral agency work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity—salary and commission. 


Box 1682, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 








P. yramids 
of P. rogress 


Forty-seven years of steady progress and in- 
creasing rank among the Nation’s leading life 
insurance companies; 

Financial strength, sound management, serv- 
ice to policyholders, agency development and 
field expansion; 

Modern protection at guaranteed low cost 
for every eligible member of the family from 
birth to age 64 years; 

Agents equipped with modern policies for 
every purse and purpose, with premiums pay- 
able weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually to suit the policyholders’ con- 
venience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
Executive Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 











MONASCH PLAN IN CALIF. 





Off-the-Job A. & H. Insurance Provided 
Under New Comp. Disability Act; 
Offered Through Master Policies 
Milton Monasch, Group insurance 
consultant of San Francisco who has de- 
veloped Group plans for Kaiser-Frazer 
Long Beach and for the Full 
Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, is now offering a program of 
off-the-job insurance coverage for Cali- 
fornia firms with less than ten em- 
ployes, qualifying under the California 
Unemployment compensation disability 
act. The Monasch plan insurance, as it 
is called, is offered through master poli- 
cies underwritten by the Continental 
Casualty and Associated Indemnity of 
San Francisco. It is available only 
through agents and prokers; pays a 
flat 74% commission on new and re- 

newal business. 

So as to provide this protection to the 
state’s small business workers. Mr. 
Monasch has incorporated the Califor- 
nia Disability Association under the 
California law. 

As a member of CDA, an employer 
who hires only a few individuals, en- 
ables his employes to be protected to- 
gether with those of other employer- 
members of the association, under one 
of the master policies issued. 

Compulsory cost to each employe of 
the new off-the-job A. & H. coverage— 
1% of the first $3,000 annual wages, au- 
tomatically deducted from all California 
workers’ paychecks—is identical whether 
written in a private company or the 
State Fund. However, the CDA plan 
gives substantially broader coverage. 

“In fact,” Mr. Monasch stated, “the 
language of the new act specifies that a 
private company’s program must be bet- 
ter than that underwritten by the state.’ 

The amount and duration of CDA 
plan benefits are the same as under the 
state plan although CDA payments are 
more liberal. For example, an employe 
entitled to $20 weekly benefits under 
the state plan and unable to work for 
thirteen days would collect nothing from 
the state. Under CDA he would collect 
$17.16. 
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New Collective Plan 
By Teachers Ass’n 


FOR COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS 





Level Insurance for Fixed Amount 
With Premium That Increases 
According to Age 





A new form of collective life insurance 
available to college staffs has been de- 
veloped by Teachers Insurance & Annu- 
ity Association. The new plan, called Col- 
lective Level Insurance, provides fixed 
protection without medical examination 
or other evidence of insurability and is 
particularly applicable at. colleges that 
do not have funded retirement plans. 
TIAA is, of course, continuing to issue 
its Collective Decreasing Insurance, de- 
signed some years ago especially for 
colleges that have funded retirement 
plans. 

How Plan Works 


The new plan, like the old, is avail- 
able to groups of twenty-five or more 
persons. Under a Collective Level In- 
surance plan TIAA issues individual 
term life insurance policies providing 
level protection during working years, 
that is, to age 70, for each person auto- 
matically included in the college’s plan, 
without evidence of insurability. The 
amount of insurance may be the same 
for all eligible staff members or it may 
vary for different classes. For instance, 
a college may wish to cover all faculty 
members and administrative officers 
with a uniform $1,000, $2,000 or $5,000 
of insurance, or it may wish to set up 
some such schedule as the following: 
Faculty members above the rank 

of assistant professor, and ad- 

ministrative officers............. $3,000 
Asst. professors and instructors.. 2,500 
All other full-time employes...... 2,000 

As dividends are declared, the amounts 
of insurance protection will be in- 
creased. TIAA distributes surplus earn- 
ings to its policyholders; there is no 
other use it can make of funds that 
are not required for companv safety. 
With respect to Collective Insurance 
policies this distribution takes the form 
of an increase in the amount of insur- 
ance coverage. 

Premiums 


Each policy is for a fixed amount of 
insurance at a premium that increases 
as the age of the individual advances, 


as indicated by the following synopsis: 
Age When Premium Monthly Premium 


Is Due per $1,000 of Insurance 
25 $0.50 
35 0.55 
45 0.85 
55 1.75 
65 3.71 


The college may wish to pay the en- 
tire premium, or participants may share 
the cost of their valuable insurance 
coverage. The college may ask partici- 
pants to contribute up to but not more 
than the following amounts: 

Maximum Monthly Charge 
to Staff Member per $1,000 
of Insurance 


Attained Age 





Under 40 $0.50 

40—49 0.70 

Over 49 1.00 
References 


There is just as much lost motion in 
getting lead references as there is in 
any other activity, says Sig Osiier, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City agency. 

“Just don’t ask for references and let 
it go at that,” he says. “If you do, the 
follow-up will be an eye-opener as the 
names may include elderly acquaint- 
ances, overweights and people who 
start the day with a couple of whiskies. 

“You can get the right kind of refer- 
ences if you ask for them in the right 
way,” he says in the company’s pub- 
lication, Lifetime. Ask for the names 
of three closest friends, with a slight 
emphasis on the closest. Get the names 
of people “with whom you and your 
wife go to the picture show, or visit 
in each other’s homes.” 


FRED W. SMALL RETIRES 

The New England Mutual Life an- 
nounces the retirement of Fred W. 
Small, manager of the policy depart- 
ment, after forty-three years of service. 
Former assistant department manager 
Joseph W. Ratchford has been ap- 
pointed department manager with Sam- 
uel L. Thistle as his assistant. 


CONTINUES DIVIDEND SCALE 

M. A. Linton, president. Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced that the present dividend scale 
for all policies will be continued 
throughout 1947. 





OPENS NINE-DAY COURSE 


New England Mutual’s second invita- 
tional nine-day course for general agents 
and supervisors started this week at the 
home office in Boston. Fourteen men, 
representing as many general agencies, 
are participating. 


BUFFALO CASHIERS MEET 


Buffalo life insurance agency heads 
were entertained by their cashiers at 
their recent monthly meeting. Guest 
speaker was Walter J. Thompson, vice 
president of the Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp. 








PACIFIC ACTUARIES’ ELECTION 
Officers elected at a recent meeting 
of the Actuarial Club of the Pacific 
include: president, E. M. MacRae, Occi- 
dental Life of California; vice president, 
G. E. Cannon, Standard Life of Port- 
land, Ore., and secretary, Cecil Ede, 
Coates & Hurfurth, Los Angeles. 


LECTURES AT CITY COLLEGE 

Fred Stern, a representative of the 
Engelsman-Phillips Agency, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, New York, lectured before 
the insurance class at the College of 
the City of New York at a recent ses- 
sion. 











Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 


little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 
Get-gat-gittle! ff 
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SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH 





To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 








quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 


PAYROLL SAVINGS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
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Conference on Pension a aii 


Sharing Plans 





M. F. Lipton Analyzes Group Annuities 


Using Group annuities to finance a 


retirement plan as compared with a 
trusteed plan was the theme of a dis- 
cussion by Maurice F. Lipton, director 
of Group Annuities of Equitable Society 
before the conference on employe pen- 
plans at St. Paul. Analyzing the 
plan, Mr. Lipton said: 
there is an agreement 


insurer 


sion 
Group annuity 

“As a contract, 
between the company and the 
that the insurer will sell to the company 
type 


of an agreed 


each of 


an annuity upon 


every year for certain classi- 
company, 


fied eligible employes of the 
sub- 


and of the company’s designated 
sidiaries and affiliated organizations, if 
any. The company may in its sole dis- 
cretion decide to suspend making pur- 
chases for an agreed upon period, 
usually one year, at the end of which 
period the company may ‘back-track’ 
and buy up the annuities that would 
have been purchased had the suspen- 
sion not taken place, or may merely re- 
sume purchases, without such back- 
tracking. This right of suspension and 
reinstatement may be exercised periodi- 
cally without limit. Further, the com- 
wre may terminate the agreement and 

“ase making purchases at any time 
iihen any advance notice. Even then 
the company has a period, usually one 
year, to change its mind and reinstate 
the agreement and resume purchases, 
with or without the ‘back-tracking’ I 
mentioned. The insurer, on the other 
hand, has no right to require the com- 
pany to suspend purchases;—and_ the 
insurer may terminate the agreement 
only if the number of eligible employes 
falls below a stated number, usually 
fifty. If, without notice, the company 
has not reinstated the agreement after 
the end of the suspension period, the 
agreement automatically lapses by de- 
fault. Like any well constructed contract, 
the agreement describes in detail what 
happens to the annuities that have been 
purchased should the agreement term- 
inate. 

“In summary, then, the company hold- 
ing a group annuity contract has an 
open right to buy annuities to enable 
the company to carry out its promises 
to the employes under the company’s 
retirement plan. 


Type of Annuity Purchased 


“The type of annuities that are pur- 


chased and their various characteristics 
are, in the main, determined by the 
company’s retirement plan. 


“First the annuity will have a normal 
maturity date—this will tie in with the 
plan’s normal retirement age. The an- 
nuity may be commenced on a sound 
actuarially equivalent basis at an earlier 
date to tie in with the plan’s earlier 
optional retirement ages. 

“Secondly, the annuity may be on the 
life annuity form, the so-called straight 
life annuity with no refunds on death 
It may be on one of the several refund 
annuity forms, providing for the return 
of the premiums paid, with or without 
interest. It may be on the five or 
ten year certain life annuity form un- 
der which the annuity is payable for life, 
but with a guarantee of a minimum of 
60 or 120 monthly payments in event 
of prior death. Or the annuity may be 
a combination of such annuities. For 
example, the portion of the annuity 
purchased with the employe’s own con- 
tributions to the retirement plan will 
be of one type and the balance of 
the annuities purchased by the company 


will be of another type. We have con- 
tracts under which the past service 
benefit is provided on one type of an- 


nuity and the future service on another. 
The important point is that the term 
‘group annuity contract’ does not mean 
and has never meant a particular form 
of annuity. Each company makes its own 
decision after considering the various 
forms of annuities that would fit its re- 
tirement plan and comparing the relative 
prices of these annuities. 

“Thirdly, irrespective of normal form 
of annuity, the contract permits the em- 
ploye to convert the annuity on the basis 
of sound actuarial and underwriting 
equivalents to another type of annuity 
—for example, the retirement plan may 
provide as an option, a contingent joint 
annuity or joint and survivor annuity. 

“Finally, if the annuity purchased for 
a given employe is cancelled due to the 
death of the employe or due to his 
termination of employment without 
vested right in the annuity, the agree- 
ment sets forth the return to be made 
by the insurer ;—and, of course, the re- 
turn—and to whom it is to be paid or 
credited—depends on the terms of the 
retirement plan and the type of annuity 
purchased by the company to carry 
out the provisions of its retirement plan. 

“Lastly, the word ‘group’ in the term 
‘group annuity contract’ is the unifying 
element in the arrangement. The group 
of employes constituting the eligible 
class is described in the contract. The 
group, or wholesale, annuity rates on 
the basis of which the retirement bene- 
fits are to be purchased are set forth 
in the contract. The contract provides 


for group methods of reporting and 
recording the individual transactions. 
The insurer not only agrees that the 
annuity rates will be used for all an- 
nuities to be purchased during the first 
year of the contract, but extends that 
guarantee to all annuities to be pur- 
chased under the contract in the second, 
third, fourth and fifth years. The various 
rates may be changed from time to 
time after the fifth year but the con- 
tract provides that any change in the 
rates cannot apply to previously pur- 
chased annuities. In other words, con- 
sider an anniuty of $1 per month to 
commence at age 65 purchased in 1946 
for an employe aged 21 at a cost of 
$49, with the provision that the $49 is 
to be returned with 2% interest if the 
employe dies. If that employe dies in 
1990, at the age of 64 years, the in- 
surer will pay to the employe’s bene- 
ficiary the $49 accumulated at 2% com- 
pound annually for 43 plus years—and 
no change of rates over those 43 years 
can decrease that guarantee by one 
penny. T have taken the time to detail 
that one item because I have heard the 
insurance company’s five year initial 
guarantee described in such a way as 
to imply a restriction on the guarantee 
applicable to specific yearly purchases. 


“As each annuity is purchased each 
year it carries a complete set of life- 
time guarantees as to the amount pay- 
able at normal retirement date, or at 
an earlier retirement date, as to the 
rate of conversion to an optional form 
of annuity, and as to premium returns 
in event of cancellation of the annuity 
in event of death or termination of 
service.” 


Seefurth Views Pension System Trend 


The marked trend in this country in 
the last ten years toward future secur- 
itv has been evident in the development 
of both governmental and private pen- 
with less emphasis, for 


sion systems, 
one reason or another, on individual 
thrift, Nathaniel Seefurth, Seefurth & 


McGivern, Chicago, remarked at a con- 
ference on employe pension and profit- 
sharing plans, last month at St. Paul. 
“Perhaps the most satisfactory situation 


under today’s conditions,” he said, “is 
to achieve future security via all three 
-Social Security, plus a company pen- 
sion, plus an accumulation resulting 
from the employe’s voluntary _ thrift. 
“Whether we believe that the trend 


toward future security on the base pro- 
vided with the help of Government and 
private business is sound, it is obviously 
here to stay and the implications can- 
not be neglected by management. The 
need is evident, however, the variations 
in deferred compensation plans are so 
numerous, corporations differ so in 
their individual situations, and consult- 
ants are so often at odds in their an- 
alvses and conclusions, that the task 
of management is not a simple one. 
Pension or Profit-Sharing Plan 


“Tf the primary (or only) concern of 
management is to provide retirement 
incomes,” Mr. Seefurth said, “there is 
little to be said for the profit-sharing 
method under the rules of the Revenue 
Bureau; however, as a vehicle of de- 


ferred compensation with substantial 
benefits to both employers and = em- 
ployes, the average profit-sharing plan 


may be far more effective than the 
type of pension plan that gives only a 
life income at retirement though less 
attractive than the pension plan with 
collateral benefits. 
What Benefits Should the Plan Provide? 
“That question is not as difficult in 
the case of profit-sharing plans as it is 
for pension plans. The basic theory of 
the profit-sharing plan is the accumula- 
tion of contributions for distribution 


upon termination of employment, whether 
by retirement, death, resignation or 
discharge. When pension plans are be- 
ing considered the field is hotly con- 
tested and there is a sharp cleavage in 
point of view. There are those who be- 
lieve a pension plan should set up a 
reserve for each employe covered, 
which reserve should be applied for his 
benefit (or the benefit of his depend- 
ents) in the event of his retirement, 
death or other termination of employ- 
ment. They believe in giving the em- 
ploye the maximum benefits available. 
At the other extreme are those who 
believe that no part of the reserve 
should be applied for an employe’s ben- 
efit, unless and until he lives and works 
to retirement date.” 
Other Important Questions 

_ Mr. Seefurth said that there are other 
important questions to be considered, 
such as: 1, What about restrictions on 
eligibility? 2, How should the retire- 
ment benefit be determined? 3. Should 
employes be required to contribute? 4, 
Should the plan be insured ? 

“The answers to all of these aues- 
tions,” the speaker said. “depend, in 
large part on first determining the type 
of plan that fits your particular situa- 
tion, and the benefits to be provided. 
Such questions cannot be decided in 
the abstract. Answers worth your con- 
sideration can only be given as_ they 
apply to your objectives, your employe 
and public relationships, existing com- 
pensation policies and financial situation. 


Trends 

“The trends in corporation compensa- 
tion, as it relates to future security, 
are well defined in their emphasis on 
emplove retirement. The idea of the 
funded retirement plan, when applied 
to the group of employes who are likely 
to present a retirement problem, repre- 
sents progress over the informal pay- 
as-you-go method. And the plan which 
gives family security as well as secur- 


ity in the event of loss of health or job, 


Paper on Developing 
a Retirement Plan 


NINE DECISIONS CITED 
L. M. Huppeler and R. J. Ardison 
Present Paper at U.'S. Chamber 


St. Paul Conference 


The fact that “there are only nine 
basic decisions that must be made by 
the corporation officials in developing 
a pension plan,” was stated by L. M. 
Huppeler and R. Ardison, both 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
in a paper delivered at a conference on 
employe pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
paper dealt with the development of a 
retirement plan. 

The basic decisions which must be 
made are: (1) Which employes shall be 
covered? “It should always be remem- 
bered that the purpose of establishing 
eligibility requirements is to include in 
the plan only permanent personnel who 
may normally be expected to remain 
with the corporation until retirement, 
and eliminate those groups in which 
turnover is high.” 

(2) When shall employes retire? 
“Social Security old age benefits begin 
at age 65—not before—and because that 
age is usually recognized as the end of 
the most productive period of life the 
majority of employers will set 65 as the 
retirement age.” 

(3) On what part of compensation 
shall the pension be based? “In a great 
majority of pension plans the retirement 
income consists of a percentage of cur- 
rent compensation, and it is therefore 
important that the definition of com- 
pensation be carefully considered and 
clearly defined.” 

(4) What formula shall determine 
the amount of pension? “The first con- 
sideration in determining the over-all 
formula is the establishment of a basic 
pension. In establishing a basic pension 
the objective should be to provide rea- 
sonable pension benefits, which, as a 
supplement to the Social Security old 
age benefits, will make reasonable com- 
fortable retirement possible. The em- 
ployer should consider the Social Se- 
curity benefits payable to an average 
employe 

(5) Shall withdrawal benefits be al- 
lowed if employment is terminated? “Tt 
must be borne in mind that the em- 
ployer is setting aside funds to retire 
his employes, and not to give them a 
bonus for terminating their employment. 
However, it is our opinion that it is 
essential that the equities built up for 
an employe by the contributions of the 
employer be completely vested in the 
employe after a certain number of years’ 
participation in the plan.” 

Disposition of Withdrawal Benefits 

(6) What methods of disposition o! 
withdrawal benefits shall be made avail 
able to participants? “The possibl 
methods of disposition of withdrawa! 
benefits which are usually available ar 
as follows: Cash settlement, paid-11 
policy, installments over a stated peri 
income for life beginning immediate!s 
or at retirement age, or transfer in 
full to the employe of that part of the 
contract in which he has a fully vested 
interest.” 

(7) Shall death benefits be payable 
to beneficiaries of deceased participants ? 
“This is a much discussed subject, and 


(Continued on Page 16) 





represents further progress in our 
thinking on this subiect. The relatively 
broad protection of Social Security has 
helped to promote this progress. It has 
been further fostered by the realization 
that the element of deferred compensa- 
tion is involved in which the employe 
should have a vested interest.” 
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National Ass’n Holds 


Virginia Conference 


Discussion leaders at the National 
Association of Life Underwriter’s state 
conference at Danville, Va., this week, 
in cooperation with the Virginia-District 
of Columbia associations, included: 
Ernest A. Crane, Indianapolis, trustee, 
NALU; Carlton W. Cox, New Jersey, 
trustee, NALU; Herbert R. Hill, Vir- 
ginia, trustee, NALU; Donald F. 
3arnes, director of research, NALU; 
John D. Marsh, Washington, D. C., 
chairman, national committee on veter- 
ans affairs. Other discussion leaders 
were Horace F. Sharp, Richmond, presi- 
dent, Virginia State Association; Eu- 
gene F. Hughes, Newport News, mem- 
bership chairman, Virginia State Asso- 
ciation; Fred H. Bunnell, Richmond, 
substituting for Gaius W. Diggs, Vir- 
ginia State law and legislative chair- 
man; W. N. McCord, Washington, 
D. C., president, District of Columbia 
Association. 

Among the items on the conference 
agenda were: 1. How to plan and pro- 
duce a meeting. 2. Stimulating attend- 
ance through bulletins. 3. Training 
members through seminars and forums. 
4. Promoting the National Quality 
Award, These items came under the 
head of service to members. Under the 
head of community service: The asso- 
ciation as a unit. 2. Placing educational 
material in the schools. 3. What the 
Institute of Life Insurance offers. 4. 
Your three motion pictures. 5. The 
association on the radio. Under the 
head of Financing Your Program were: 
1. Preparing your budget. 2. The mat- 
ter of dues and money management. 

President Sharp of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation presented an outline of the State 
program. Herbert R. Hill who is a 
former president of both the Richmond 
and the Virginia State Association 
outlined plans for service to local asso- 








COMPANIES’ INVESTMENTS UP 





Mortgage and Securities Holdings of 
. S. Life Companies Now 
Over $42 Billions 

Aggregate holdings of mortgages and 
securities by all United States life in- 
surance companies reached $42,414,000,- 
000 on September 30, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. These holdings 
represent an increase of $2,691,000,000 
since the first of the year and $3,743,- 
000,000 since the end of the third quar- 
ter of 1945, reflecting the large increase 
during the past year in total life insur- 
ance owned and consequently in policy 
reserve available for investment. 

The first three-quarters have seen 
material changes in the distribution of 
additions to the holdings, due to the 
changing financial requirements in the 
country since the end of the war. While 
U. S. Government securities accounted 
for_ the entire increase in holdings in 
1945, they accounted for only 43% of 
the increase in the first nine months 
of this year. Greater financing has been 
extended to business and industry this 
vear and in the three-quarters, the 
holdings by the life companies of the 
securities of business and industry have 
increased by $1,179,000,000. Of this in- 
crease, $736,000,000 was accounted for 
by industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
and $221,000,000 by stocks which now 
stand at $1,054,000,000 





ciations such as arranging for regional 
sales congresses and caravans and ‘sup- 
plying speakers for them. Proposed 
State laws and legislation, agency prac- 
tices, underwriter education and train- 
ing and agents’ compensation were also 
on the agenda for discussion. Carlton 
W. Cox made a talk before the Dan- 
ville Association the first day of the 
conference. 


Ordinary Insurance 
Sets Record in 1946 


PURCHASES TWICE PRE-WAR 





Aggregate Owned by American Families 
Expected to Reach $115 Billions 
At Year-End 





With Ordinary life insurance pur- 
chases currently running at well over 
twice the pre-war level, a new record 
total of Ordinary insurance in force is 
assured by year-end, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reported. The aggregate 
of this type of life insurance owned is 
expected to reach $115,000,000,000 by the 
end of December, and will be about two- 
thirds of all life insurance outstanding 
in United States companies. 

The year-end aggregate of Ordinary 
life insurance will be one-third greater 
than at the outbreak of the war in 1941. 
It will be twice the 1925 total and three 
times the 1921 total. This protection es- 
tablished through Ordinary policies will 
be about $30,000,000,000 greater than at 
the start of the war and $80,000,000,000 
greater the in in 1920. The greater part 
of the gain in dollar values of life in- 
surance ownership over the years has 
been due to the rapid expansion of Or- 
dinary insurance, in spite of remarkable 
percentage gains m: ide by both Indus- 
trial and Group life insurance, the insti- 
tute reports. 

“Ordinary insurance makes up _ the 
bulk of this country’s total life insur- 
ance protection,” the institute com- 
mented. “This type of insurance, writ- 
ten for individuals in units of $1,000 or 
more and usually on an annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly premium basis, ac- 
counts for over 65% of all life insurance 
today. The gain in ordinary insurance 
represents two-thirds of the increase in 
total life insurance owned over the 





New England Mutual 
Votes $12,000,000 Dividend 


The directors of New England Mutual 
have voted $12,000,000 for distribution 
as dividends during 1947. This compares 
with $11,100,000 voted last year and will 
continue dividend distribution on the 
same scale for the seventh consecutive 
year. Interest at the rate of 34% will 
again be credited to dividends on de- 
posit and to funds left at interest un- 
der settlement options. 

Because most types of premium-pay- 
ing policies receive an annually increas- 
ing dividend, and because company 
membership will have increased approxi- 
mately 25% since 1941, the amount voted 
for dividend distribution in 1947 is 
42% greater than the amount paid in 
1941 when the present scale was first 
put into effect. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Twenty- -seven salesmen from nineteen 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines attended a home office sales 
training school in Des Moines recently. 
The school, second in the company’s 
series of four for its new salesmen, was 
under the direction of T. H. Tomlinson 
manager of sales promotion, assisted 
by Roy A. Frowick, educational super- 
Visor. 


past twenty-five years, even though, i# 
those years, Group life insurance has 
grown from less than two billions to 
twenty-five billions of dollars and in- 
dustrial life insurance has grown from 
eight billions to thirty billions. 

“The large increases in Ordinary in- 
surance in recent years, especially dur- 
ing the past five years, have been aided 
by changes in the economic conditions 
of the country’s families. As average 
family income has risen, more and more 
families have been enabled to purchase 
Ordinary policies.” 








AGENCY-MINDED 


Alert to meet the changing needs of the times, the Great-West Life has 


constantly broadened its policy coverages and services. 


It offers a 


complete range of life insurance, annuities, group insurance, and acci- 


dent and health contracts. 


The Great-West Life has more than One Billion Dollars of Life Insurance 


and Annuities in force. In this achievement the Company’s agency 





policy has been a notable factor. 


THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Hooper-Holmes 
(Continued from Page 6) 


J. CHARLES KING 


elected its president. During the first 
World War he organized the investiga- 
tion department of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau in Washington and served 
as deputy commissioner of the bureau. 
He is a former president of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York and one of 
the most enthusiastic and earnest be- 
lievers in the value of the society’s 
work and activities. 

Edward King, who will become presi- 
dent of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, at- 
tended Notre Dame College after going 
to Dwight School and Kelvin School. 
He started with the bureau in 1924. 
Charles King, who will become execu- 
tive vice president, attended Richmond 
Hills High School and then went into 
the United States Navy. He _ began 
working for the bureau in 1923. First 
work of Edward and Charles King with 
the bureau was as inspectors. 





Maseman Guardian Manager 

Fred H. Maseman has been appointed 
manager for Guardian Life of New 
York at Omaha. 





CELEBRATES 25th ANNIVERSARY 

Andrew J. Mulcahy, district manager 
of the Springfield, Mass., office of the 
Prudential, celebrated his twenty- fifth 
anniversary as a representative of that 
company this week. Mr. Mulcahy began 


his service with the company as an 
agent in 1921. In 1923 he was made 
assistant district manager and was 


promoted to manager in 1942, 





ACACIA MUTUAL’S GAINS 
New Paid for business of Acacia Mu- 
tual passed 100 million dollars during the 
first ten and a half months of 1946 and 


life insurance in force has nassed the 
700 million dollar mark, it was announced 
by William Montgomery, president. 
Since 1926 when the company introduced 
their low premium plan, insurance in 
force increased 229%; surplus has in- 


creased 487¢ have increased 


806%. 


assets 


ST. PAUL ELECTIONS 


The St. Paul Managers and General 
Agents Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1947: president, John 
F. Swearengin, John Hancock; first vice 


president, Henry Wise Prudential; sec- 
ond vice president, George J. Brown, 
Equitable of Iowa; secretary-treasurer, 
Z. Wiliard Finberg, Great-West Life; 
director, Joseph A. Corcoran, Phoenix. 





Dr. C. G. Shaver, superintendent of the 


Niagara Peninsula Sanatorium, was 
guest speaker at the recent meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Niagara Falls. (Ont.) 





N. Y. Life Special Plan 
For Salaried Employes 


Feeling that its present practice of 
permitting salaried employes to write 
personal business is inconsistent with 
the professional full-time producer, the 
New York Life has announced that this 
privilege will be withdrawn for all sal- 
aried employes December 15, 1946. After 
this date the company will accept new 
business applications only from duly li- 
censed agents in the field. To make this 
decision effective, all insurance licenses 
held by salaried employes will be can- 
celed, except for managers and assistant 
managers who are required by state law 
to be licensed in order to train field 
agents. Neither managers nor assistant 
managers, however, will be permitted to 
write personal business. 

New York Life has a special plan 
whereby a limited number of salaried 
employes may be granted a six months’ 
leave of absence without pay to deter- 
mine whether they are adapted to suc- 
cessful field work as agents. The com- 
pany feels that this action is in the best 
interests of the insuring public, its 
agency field force and the company as 
a whole. 


LIFE MANAGERS’ DINNER 


Will Be Held at Waldorf-Astoria Next 
Wednesday Night; Affair Will 
Have Large Attendance 

The dinner of the Life Managers As- 
sociation of Greater New York, held 
annually during the week when the Life 
Insurance Association of America is 
meeting here will take place on Decem- 
ber 12, in the Sert Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. A. J. Johannsen, 
president of the association and gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
will be toastmaster. John M. Fraser, 
general agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the dinner committee. 
S. S. Wolfson. secretary-treasurer of 


the association, is in charge of reserva- 
tions. 

Entertainment will be furnished by 
professional talent, and there will be no 
set speeches. 

It is expected that the attendance of 
the dinner will be between 350 and 400. 
Guests invited are presidents and agency 
officers of life insurance companies and 
supervisors of the agencies of the asso- 
ciation’s members. 








z SPR a 
(“Christmas to Come 
a 


Any DAY NOW and Christmas will be here. What 


to buy for Junior? 


If Junior's still in diapers, he won't care—not this 
year. But a little man with a big future needs a 
little policy with a big future—Junior Estate. 


Until he’s 21, it builds cash values—available if 
needed for schooling. Then, if it hasn't been used 
for schooling, each $1,000 of boy insurance be- 
comes $5,000 of man insurance—Ordinary Life 
with premiums of $9 to $12 per thousand — /ess 


dividends! 


P. S.-Some dads like a big policy with a bigger fu- 
ture for their children.We issue as much as $15,000 
of Junior Estate—ultimate face amount, $75,000. 
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Rochester General Agent 


Aetna Life has appointed Frank B. 
Alberts, CLU, general agent at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., succeeding John B. Rowe, 
who resigned to devote his entire time 
to personal production. Mr. Alberts has 
been with Aetna Life since 1930. 


DINNER FOR LEE N. PARKER 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Lee 
N. Parker, president and general man- 
ager, American Service Bureau. Chi- 
cago, will be observed by a dinner to- 
night (Friday) in Chicago. 








Developing a Plan 
(Continued from Page 14) 


many employers have felt that there 
is not a great deal of connection be- 
tween a retirement program and one 
which provides death benefits for em- 
ployes’ families. On the other hand, 
many employers feel that a well-rounded 
employe benefit plan should provide for 
all of the contingencies which face their 
employes—death, disability and old 
age.” 

(8) Who shall make contributions to 
the plan? “The employer may feel that 
there are already sufficient deductions 
from his employes’ pay so that any fur- 
eher deduction would result in poor 
employe acceptance of the pension plan. . 
Thus, he may decide that the corpo- 
ration will pay the entire cost of pro- 
viding pension and standard life insur- 
ance benefits. On the other hand, he 
may take the position that employes 
will not appreciate the plan if they do 
not pay part of the cost.” 

(9) Administrative decisions: (a) Type 
of financing vehicle, (b) effective date 
of plan, (c) insurance company, if any, 
(d) trustee, if any, (e) pension com- 
mittee. 

“Again we would like to emphasize 
the importance of the decisions which 
we have outlined. We believe that it 
is a mistake to select any type of 
financing vehicle until careful consider- 
ation has been given to all the factors 
involved in these decisions. We believe 
that the construction of the plan dic- 
tates the type of financing vehicle, 
rather than that the financing vehicle 
should dictate the features of the plan. 

“We also believe that we cannot too 
strongly emphasize the fact that these 
are executive decisions, which should 
be made by the very top executives of 
an organization, and should not be dele- 
gated to subordinates. The corporation, 
its employes, and_ their families are 
vitally affected by the pension plan 
established; a considerable annual out- 
lay for many years to come is involved. 
These decisions are important. A pen- 
sion counselor can advise and suggest, 
but, in the final analysis, these deci- 
sions are the employer’s.” 


LONG BEACH MANAGERS CLINIC 

The Long Beach Life Managers As- 
sociation held an agency management 
clinic recently. A. W. Robinson, Metro- 
politan Life, and L. H. Brinkman, New 
York Life, discussed “Recruiting and 
Training.” Norman D. Costuma, John 





Hancock, and C. L. Forman, Lincoln 
National, talked on “Training and 
Supervision.” Webb J. Correll conducte: 


a half hour question period. Walter G. 
Gastil, Southern California Manager of 
the Connecticut General, was guest 
speaker. 





ORDINARY OVER BILLION MARK 

Bankers Life of Des Moines passed 
the billion dollar mark for Ordinary in- 
surance in force during October with 
$1,002,290.000 in force at the end of the 
month. The company passed the billion 
dollar mark for total insurance in force 
approximately a year ago and that figure 
now stands at $1,119,750,000. Group life 
in force amounts to $117,460,000. 





Appointment of Glenn E. Duttenhaver 
of Indianapolis as supervisor of the In- 
dianapolis agency of Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been announced by W. Oliver 
Cass. general agent. 
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The Standard Life of Indiana, presi- 
dent of which is Harry V. Wade, ex- 
pects to be in its new building at In- 
dianopolis about March 1. 

This building is being constructed at 
Delaware and Fall Creek Boulevards. 
While there was a two months’ work 
stoppage due to lack of materials, nearly 
all the materials needed to complete the 
construction are now on the premises. 

A drawing of the new building is 
shown herewith. It was done by Presi- 
dent Wade who studied architecture at 


Cornell University. The front of the 
building is of white stone. 

The Standard Life of Indiana was li- 
censed to do business in 1935. Before 
becoming its president Mr. Wade was 
vice president of the American United 
Life. R. B. Stewart, vice president, is 
also vice president and controller of 
Purdue University. Edward H. Stein, 
secretary, is a former speaker of the 
Indiana House of Representatives. E. J. 
Barker, treasurer, in charge of mort- 
gage loans, is also a former secretary 
of the Indiana State Fair Board. 





I BELIEVE -: - 





A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


THAT BEST RESULTS in company management are secured 
by combining the enthusiasm, energy and imagination 
of youth with the knowledge, discretion and skill 


possessed by executives with long experience. 


The average (and median) age of recently appointed 
administrative officers in the Company is 43. The 


average length of service of our official staff is 18 years. 





IN OUR 102nd YEAR OF LIBERAL SERVICE 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company NEwarK, N. J. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 








$313 Millions in War 
Claims on Servicemen 

CLAIMS NUMBERED 

Battle Deaths Constituted 71% of 


the Total Number of War Claims; 
7% Due to Death by Disease 


272,000 








Total United States war claim pay- 
ments on the lives of members of the 
armed forces are reported by the life 
insurance companies at $313,000,000, Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, stated. Of 
this amount, $23,000,000 was paid in the 
first nine months of this year largely 
representing claims delayed by the long 
efforts of the government to trace miss- 
ing persons and prisoners of war. 

War claims met by the companies 
numbered 272,000, of which 120,000 were 
on Ordinary and Group life insurance 
policies and 152,000 were on Industrial 
life insurance policies. The claim pay- 
ments under Ordinary and Group poli- 
cies were $245,000,000 and those under 
Industrial policies were $68,000,000. 

Battle deaths constituted the greater 
part of the war claims accounting for 
7% of the total number of war claims, 
the Institute figures show. Claims for 
those killed by enemy action numbered 
194,000 and the payments on these claims 
totaled $200,000,000. 

Claims for deaths caused by accident 


SUPERVISORS TRAINING GROUP 

The Connecticut General Life is con- 
ducting a series of group meetings for 
the training of supervisors in its home 
office departments. The program is un- 
der the direction of Malcolm F. Hood, 
assistant secretary, assisted by Edward 
Palkot, personnel and training depart- 
ment. 





MUTUAL LIFE LOAN 
The Mutual Life of New York has 
made a $1,250,000 4% fifteen-year mort- 
gage loan to the Republic Drill and Tool 
Co. of Chicago. 





numbered 60,000, or 22% of total war 
claims, and payments of these claims 
totaled $80,000,000. These were largely 
accidents caused by training or condi- 
tions directly related to the war and 
were at a rate many times the accident 
rate that would have been normal for 
these men and women in civilian life. 
Only 7% of the war claims were due 
to death by disease. Disease deaths in 
this war’s armed forces were not only 
smaller than in past wars but were even 
appreciably below the rate for civilians 
of the same age groups. The disease 
death claims numbered only 18,000 or 
less than 5,000 per year, with armed 
forces that were sustained at over 10,- 
000,000 a large part of the time. Claim 
payments for the disease deaths totaled 


$33,000,000. 





Tuere’s LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRES 





























SKI BOUSQUET, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


to all areas. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





The Berkshires . .. the favorite playground for summer and winter 
sport enthusiasts ... is one of the most popular skiing centers of the 
East. Thousands ... amateurs and experts ... enjoy the swift down- 
hill runs and long, beautiful cross-country trails. Fine accommodations 
for participation in the sport are available on private and public 
developments in almost every section of the Berkshires. Snow trains 


are run from Boston and New York and the highways are kept open 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now 
in its 95TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR, heartily endorses 
outdoor sports for their health-giving qualities. For 
security and peace of mind in future years, it suggests 
the Retirement Income Plan, which provides a neces- 
sary monthly life income when the insured is ready 
to retire from active business or professional life. 


Wieden !/ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR— 


Courtesy of A. Palme 
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PROBLEM 


one of the coun- 





THE CANCER 
Facts about cancer, 
try’s major public health problems, are 
given in a new brochure of the Metro- 
politan Life. In a foreword Donald C. 


Armstrong, second vice president of 
the Metropolitan Life and in charge of 
health and welfare, Earl C. Bonnett, 
medical director and Louis I. Dublin, 
second vice president and_ statistician, 
say that well over 170,000 deaths a year 
occur from this condition. The reported 
death rate from cancer shows a steady 
upward trend. Since the beginning of 
the century an increasing number of 
causes formerly diagnosed otherwise 
have been more correctly assigned to 
cancer. This has been achieved through 
a wider knowledge and a greater use of 
new diagnostic procedures and facilities. 

The high proportion of older persons 
in the population of today has added 
to the cancer death rate, the Metropoli- 
tan says, since the great majority of all 
cancer deaths occur after age 45. Al- 
together, no less than 70% of the in- 
crease in the crude death rate observed 
since 1900 is attributable to the changes 
characteristics of the popula- 
occupies second 
death, both 
Among women 


in age 
tion. Today cancer 
position as a cause of 
among men and women. 
ages 35 to 54 cancer is now the first 
cause of death 


hold? The 


What does the future 
Metropolitan Life’s Statistical Bureau 
says: 


Fortunately, the outlook for the con- 
trol of cancer is more promising today 
than it has been in the past. The medi- 
cal profession is better equipped to 
fight it with improved techniques in 
surgery and in the use of X-rays and 
radium, and both physicians and the 
public are better informed on the need 
for early diagnosis. That this organized 
movement to control cancer is pro- 
ducing results is evident from the fact 
that among women, at least, the cancer 
death rate has in recent years taken a 
distinct downward trend. It would seem 
that an increasing number of people, 
more especially women, are taking can- 
cer education seriously and are con- 
sulting their physicians for the prompt 
investigation of signs and symptoms, 
no matter how trivial, which they have 
learned to suspect as danger signals. 
Consequently physicians now have an 
opportunity to make a contribution to 
the highest value in preventive medicine 
by giving such patients the thorough, 
careful examination which will lead to 
the detection of early cancer when the 
chances of cure are best, or to re- 
assurance if cancer is not present. 

Medical societies are taking a leading 





part, in association with other volun- 
tary and official community health 
groups, in the fight against cancer. The 
control of cancer is of special interest 
also to the Metropolitan Life, for this 
disease is the second cause of death 
among its policyholders. To further the 
educational program on cancer, the 
Statistical Bureau of the company has 
prepared a booklet in which up-to- 
date material on cancer mortality ex- 
perience is depicted. 





MARINITE IN U. S. SHIPS 
The announcement by the Johns- 
Manville Corporation that 20,000,000 


feet of marinite (manufacturea 
by its plant in Billerca, Mass.), have gone 
into finishing American ships, and the 
statement by that company that this 
will make the United States passenger 
fleet using this material “virtually fire- 
proof” interests marine underwriters. 
There are still fire hazards and proba- 


square 


bly always will be as long as there are 
kitchens, electricity and other 


tialities for damage. 


poten- 
Two of the prin- 
during the war were 
by fire which played havoc with the 
Normandie, never again 
and the Manhattan 
which was completely rebuilt as a troop 
ship. Workmen with acetylene torches, 
used, were responsible for 
the Normandie fire. 


cipal ship losses 


which will 
carry passengers, 


carelessly 

As for marinite, it is a material easily 
sawn and worked with wood panels; 
said not to be subject to mold or rot. 
It can be used alone, as ship corri- 
can be painted and covered 
with thin veneers of metal or wood as 
it is in many staterooms on new Amer- 
ican ships. Interiors of the United 
States America were 
finished in marinite when she came out 
Four years of rough 
use as a transport did not mar this 
material. 

Johns-Manville claims that fire tests 
of staterooms with bulkheads of marin- 
ite have shown that inflammable furni- 
ture could be installed in the rooms 
without endangering the safety of the 
vessel. If a fire starts in such a room 
it will be confined there simply by clos- 
ing the door. The tests showed that a 
raging inferno on one side of a marinite 
bulkhead failed to singe the veneer on 
the other side. 

Another claim of the manufacturer is 
that the use of marinite has helped to 
lighten passenger vessel construction by 
eliminating sprinkler systems. 


dors, or it 


Lines flagship 


before the war. 

















W. HOWARD COX 


W. Howard Cox, president Union 
Central Life, served as general chairman 
in the 1947 Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Community Chest Campaign, 
which went over the top with a final 
total of $2,297,374 representing 7% more 
than the established goal for the drive. 


eae 


J. Floyd Richardson, Aetna Life, 
Shreveport, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Bossier-Caddo Kiwanis 
Club. 
* ok Ok 


Kenneth K. Parlin, Penn Mutual Life, 

3attle Creek, is serving as chairman of 

the budget committee of the Battle 
Creek Community Chest. 
x ok Ox 


Chet Weber, a seg agent for the 
New England Mutual Life, has been 
elected to membership in the Aggressive 
Club of St. Louis, which is limited to 
twenty-four members selected from 
among the successful life insurance men 
of St. Louis. 

oe 

Henry Chadeayne, comptroller, Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis Vet- 
erans’ Service Center to succeed John 
J. Griffin, local banker, who had served 
in that capacity since the center was 
first established during the war. Mayor 
Aloys P. Kaufman of St. Louis is hon- 
orary president. 

a 


Samuel Levin, Ezra L. D’Isa and Wil- 
liam H. Arpaia have formed a law firm 
in Chicago—Levin, D’Isa & Arpaia. Mr. 
Levin has been a _ general insurance 
counsel; Mr. D’Isa is a former trial 
attorney of Liberty Mutual, and Mr. 
Arpaia was a trial attorney for Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty. The latter was 
recently released from active duty as 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 


* * * 


Dr. Nemo D. Gaines has been made 
assistant surgical director of the Trav- 
elers. At Universitiy of Illinois he re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.D. degrees. He 
joined Travelers field force in August, 
1942, and was brought to the home office 
as Hartford area supervisor last year. 
William A. Smith has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent and Lewis 
Herter, assistant superintendent of the 
supply department. Mr. Smith joined 
the Travelers following his graduation 
from business college in 1937.: Mr. Her- 
ter came to the Travelers in 1929 as a 
drafts man in engineering and inspec- 
tion division, 


Sir Eustace Pulbrook, chairman oi 
Lloyd’s of London, was guest of honor, 
November 28, at a cocktail party at the 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, with the 
local unit of the Surplus Line Associa- 
tion as the host. Sir Eustace is on a 
good will tour of the United States in 
the interest of Lloyd’s. He went to Los 
Angeles after having visited Seattle, 
Portland, and San Francisco. He left 
for the East, December 1. 

* * x 


Dr. Harry L. Colombo, who has been 
made an assistant medical director of 
National Life, was educated at Univer- 
sity of Vermont where he received his 
medical degree in 1938. Following his 
graduation he spent a year at the Bos- 
ton Dispensary and Pratt Diagnostic 
Hospital in Boston. Next, he was sta- 
tioned at the University of Pennsylvania 
Post Graduate School of Internal Medi- 
cine and completed his Board of Inter- 
nal Medicine with a year at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Milwaukee. He served in the 
medical corps of the Army in the War 
and was discharged with rank of major. 





Left to right: John A. Stevenson, Eric 
G. Johnson, Malcolm Adam. 


John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 
Mutual Life, and vice presidents Eric G. 
Johnson and Malcolm Adam are shown 
in above picture which was taken at 
Virginia Hot Springs during recent con- 
ference of general agents of the com- 
pany. 

* * * 

Irving G. Bjork, assistant secretary, 
Connecticut General Life, has _ been 
named a member of a committee of the 
Housing Inventory and Forecast Con- 
ference which met in New York, 
December 2-3, to draw up recommen- 
dations for the conference. 


* * * 


Sir Bracewell Smith, newly inaugur- 
ated Lord Mayor of London, is an un- 
derwriting member of Lloyd’ s, having 
been elected a member in 1935. 

x oe * 

T. Nelson Parker, well-known Rich- 
mond lawyer, has been retained as coun- 
sel for the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents. He will represent it at 
hearings before the State Corporation 
Commission and before committees of 
the state legislature as well as in other 
legal capacity whenever his services as 
such may be needed. Mr. Parker is : 
former state attorney for the OPA. 
also served as regional attorney for it 
for a time. He has been practicing his 
profession in Richmond since 1923 and 
is a law graduate of the University of 
Virginia. 
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What to See in the New York 
Theatres 
At this time of the year when the city 
is being visited by a large number of 
insurance men it has been my practice 


to tell something about the current 
theatrical attractions. These visitors 
are those now here, or coming, in con- 


nection with the meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, the latter organization 
for years having been known as _ the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The theatre-going situation is 
somewhat changed this year because the 


“black market” is operating in the 
theatre along an astronomical scale. 


Theatre ticket agencies run by brokers 
look insulted if the casual visitor asks 
for certain shows, but uniformed guards 
employed in the Wall Street section 
seem able to get them just as_ they 
get hotel rooms and train compartment 
reservations. Plutocrats in the women’s 
wear industry also seem able to enter- 
tain “visiting firemen” as well. It is 
pretty certain thz ut more than the regu- 
lar agency fee aid on 
a ticket for a few po Ret and you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

The first thing the out-of-town man 
will notice in looking at the list of thea- 
trical attractions is the large number of 
revivals or shows which were in town 
when he was last here. There have been 
fourteen revivals of a shows in the 
New York theatres during the present 
theatre season. Reason for this is that 
until recently, the established, success- 
ful playwrights were either in Holly- 
wood, the armed services or had written 
new shows which had very limited runs. 
The current revivals are “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan,” the Oscar Wilde comedy, 
brilliant dialogue, beautiful costumes, 
which is starring Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Henry Daniell and is a sell out; 
“Show Boat,” generally regarded as the 
best musical comedy ever written and 
produced by Americans, and which has 
been running for nearly a year; “The 
Playboy of the Western World,” Irish 
theatre classic, starring Burgess Mere- 
dith; Victor Herbert’s “The Red Mill,” 
a surprise hit as it is an old-fashioned 
production without an outstanding star, 
but which has been running for months; 
The American Repertory Theatre’s pro- 
ductions of “Shakepeare’s Henry VIII,” 
and of “John Gabriel Borkman,” the lat- 
ter, two hours of Scandinavian gloom; 
and “Cyrano de Bergerac” with Jose 





Ferrer. “Lady Windermere’s Fan” and 
“Cyrano” got highest praise from the 
critics. 

Then, there are long-running shows 


such as “Life With Father,” now 
in its eighth year; the musical sensa- 
tion, “Oklahoma,” now in its fourth year; 
and “Voice of the Turtle,” performed 
with only three actors in the cast, but 
which has been running for a couple of 
vears. The characters in “Voice of the 
Turtle” are two actresses and a GJ 
who stops in the apartment of one of 
the actresses for the night. 

The musical comedy field this season 
































there is not a 
woman musical comedy star who in her 


is weak. On Broadway 
personality and talents combines pul- 
chritude, dancing, vivacity and comedy. 
Not a single great male comedian is in 
a Broadway show. Outstanding success 
is Irving Berlin’s “Annie Get Your Gun” 
in which Ethel Merman, impersonating 
Annie Oakley, the crack shot of your 
grandfather’s time, gives her best per- 
formance in seventeen years of Broad- 
Way appearances in a big, spectacular 
traveling “Wild West” type of show, and 
sings half a dozen songs which have 
taken partial possession of the radio and 
the juke box. If you want to spare your 
nerves you will not go through the run- 
around of trying to get tickets for this 
tremendously popular attraction. But, if 
you do go, you can be prepared to ex- 
perience some irritating moments as 
there are long dull stretches in this 
show when Merman is not on the stage 
and it is an extremely noisy musical. 
Then, too, the team of juveniles murder 
two songs and are only routine dancers. 

Another big sell-out is “Call Me Mis- 
ter,’ musical review acted by former 
war service people and in which Betty 
Garrett sings the comedy song, now the 
most popular in the country, “South 
America, Take It Away.” This song is 
a travesty of hip-swaying Latin Ameri- 
can cafe dancers. The Theatre Guild’s 
“Carousel,” another big music show suc- 
cess, is built around the former dramatic 
hit “Liliom,’ by Molnar. All women 
theatre-goers like the musical show 
“Carousel,” but some of the men in the 
audience don’t as in one scene the cen- 
tral male character, after dying, comes 
back to earth in spook form in order to 
be near his daughter, and they don’t 
like spooks. 

Ray Bolger, a great dancer and a 
good enough comedian, carries the musi- 
cal, dancing show, “Three to Make 
Ready.” It is a fairly entertaining eve- 
ning, but nothing to get excited about. 
“Park Avenue” which opened a few weeks 
ago, is another big musical, its theme 
being to poke fun at divorce entangle- 
ments. Although written and produced 
by top persons in the theatre, and being 
one of the most attractively costumed 
productions on Broadway, the music is 
undistinguished and the humor begins to 
wear thin before the final curtain. 

In the realm of “the legitimate’—the 
dramas and comedies—the list of attrac- 
tions is impressive. Most widely dis- 
cussed, and still subjects of essays and 
columns throughout the nation, is The 
Theatre Guild’s “The Iceman Cometh” 
by Eugene O’Neil, America’s greatest 
dramatist, and which takes so long to 
act that the curtain goes up at 7:30 
p.m. Scene is a New York barroom. 
Characters are habitues. of the place 
whose lives have been frustrated but 
who continue to live in a booze-brain 
dream world where their ambitions and 
objectives materialize. The long stretches 
of dialogue prove tiresome to most in 
the audience, but the highbrows like 
nothing better than to spend hours 
glorifying the play. 

Ingrid Bergman biggest drawing card 
in the movies, is filling the Alvin Thea- 


tre with admirers of her portrayal of 
Joan of Are in Maxwell Anderson’s 
beautiful and uplifting new play, “Joan 
of Lorraine.” This is a play within a 
play. In recent years no performance of 
an actress has been more widely ac- 
claimed by the critics. Unfortunately, 
no tickets are available. Shortly after 
the box office opened the play was sold 
out for weeks, reason being the great 
success Bergman has scored in the 
movies which has brought to “Joan of 
Lorraine” persons usually not patrons of 
the legitimate theatre. 

Helen Hayes in the Anita Loos com- 
edy “Happy Birthday” has one of the 
biggest hits in her career, and a big 
surprise, too as this actress gave such 
splendid performances in plays about 
two famous queens. She was all dignity 
and grand manner in those dramas. In 
“Happy Birthday” she shows her mar- 
velous versatility by taking the part of 
a timid librarian who goes into a bar 
searching for a man, is offered a pink 
lady cocktail, then drinks another, and 
follows with mixed drinks. Soon she is 
crooning songs on the mike, dancing 
the tango, telling everyone she loves 
him and generally illuminating the 
stage. It’s a great comedy performance 
and she gets her man. 

An instantaneous comedy hit is “Born 
Yesterday” in which an illiterate chorus 
girl apparently dumb, goes to Washing- 
ton with her lover, a millionaire junk 
dealer who arrives in the capital for 
purpose of getting concessions by brib- 
ing a United States Senator. The 
couple live in a bizarre $243 a day suite 
where the chorine falls in love with a 
writer for a liberal magazine and be- 
tween the two of them the junk man is 
given the coup de grace. 

The Lunts are going strong with Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s comedy of ultra- sophis- 
ticated people, called “O Mistress Mine.” 
When the curtain arises the scene is the 
luxurious apartment of a distinguished 
British public man who has a brilliant 
and beautiful housemate. Complications 
take place when her son arrives and 
tries to understand the menage. He 
knows his mother cannot afford such 
luxury. Dialogue is brilliant. 

“State of the Union’—also playing on 
the road, has been packing the theatre 
since the opening. A comedy of wit 
and discernment, based on Washington 
politics, and having as its leading actor 
a man who wants to be President of 
the United States (authors have a lot 
of Wendell Willkie in the character), it 
was the 1946 Pulitzer prize play. 

“Harvey,” a comedy about a drunk who 
is apparently accompanied everywhere 
by an invisible rabbit, is still turning 
them away. Frank Fay is the star. This 
play is also a big success on the road. 

Another comedy which has a large 
feminine appeal is Clifton Webb’s per- 
formance of the matinee idol in “Pres- 
ent Laughter” by Noel Coward. While 
the male contingent in the audience gets 
bored by Webb’s constant changing of 
his silk dressing gowns, and his harem, 
the other members of the audience keep 
the theatre ringing with laughter. 

Lillian Hellman’s new play, “Another 
Part of the Forest,” also winning criti- 
cal approval in part because of the su- 
perb performances by the actors, is a 
throwback of the characters in her for- 
mer success, “The Little Foxes.” As will 
be recalled, that was a drama about one 
of the most unattractive families ever 
seen on the stage. The head of the fam- 
ily is an unscrupulous, grasping, power- 
hungry tycoon. 

A comedy which has had a long run 
and in which June Havoc, an actress of 
fine talent is starring is “Dream Girl” 
by Elmer Rice. A girl with a remark- 
able imagination and lots of inhibitions 
is running a bookshop. She dreams 
half-a-dozen exciting situations in which 
she is the heroine, resulting in half-a- 
dozen short dramas or comedies of de- 
cidedly entertaining value. 

Ina Clair in “The Fatal Weakness,” a 
comedy by George Kelly, who wrote 
“The Show Off,” takes the part of a 
woman whose husband’s infatuation for 
another woman is gradually disclosed. 





Critic Howard Barnes says. “the play- 
wright in pedestrian fashion sustains in- 
terest while a lot of chit-chat builds to 
a comical conclusion.” Always a scin- 
tillating actress, Miss Clair keeps the 
play going valiantly. 

A comedy in town about married life, 
“Made in Heaven,” didn’t get good no- 
tices but audiences like it and have a 
jolly evening at the theatre. 

For opera fans there are the the per- 
formances at the Metropolitan. A new 
Wagnerian tenor, Svanholm, is the 
Met’s current season’s sensation. Gen- 
erally, he is appearing with Traubel, 
Wagnerian soprano. “The Joos Ballet” 
is at the New York City Center, which 
should not be confused with the Center 
Theatre in Rockefeller Center, Sixth 
Avenue. “Ice Follies of 1947” is the 
attraction at Madison Square Garden. 

Best critical reception which has been 
given a motion picture in months is 
that accorded to “The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” being shown at the Astor 
Theatre. Critics are unanimous in calling 
it the best film of 1946 

A picture at one of the smaller movie 
theatres, the Litle Carnegie, Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Brief Encounter,” is also highly 
praised, as is the French movie, “The 
Well-Digger’s Daughter,” at the Avenue 
Playhouse, Sixth Avenue and Forty- 
Third Street. This film carries English 
titles. 

* * ok 


H. S. Milligan and Rupert Thorp 
Return to England 


Among the 


e. passengers on Queen 
Elizabeth which 


sailed last Friday for 
England were H. S. Milligan, general 
manager, North British & Mercantile, 
Rupert S. Thorp, assistant general man- 
ager, Prudential Assurance; and Mr. 
Buckenham of the Bowring brokerage 
offices. As was printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter November 29 other insur- 
ance passengers included Frederick 
Richardson and Stanley Norie-Miller 
General Accident; and A. E. Phelps, 
Royal Exchange Assurance. 
* * * 


The Auto Phone 

Reaction of automobile insurance un- 
derwriters to the New York Telephone 
Co.’s new vehicular radio telephone 
service is to give them the creeps when 
they think of circumstances under 
which it may be used. The modern au- 
tomobile is loaded with hazards at the 
present time, 
unforeseen. 

Telephone having this 
new gadget, car-to-car or car- 
to-office calls possible, need merely to 


those present and those 


subscribers 
making 


lift a French-type phone from a cradle 
beneath the automobile instrument 
panel, press the talk button, 
lease it, await the response of the oper- 
ator, give the number and if the special 
circuit used for 


then re- 


the service is idle the 
through immediately if the 
number called isn’t busy. 

The public’s attention to the new ap- 
paratus was attracted when a number 
of New York City newspaper reporters 
and others in cars with radio-equipped 
phones cruised about the city and de- 
monstrated how easy it was to carry on 
conversations. “Fifty newspapermen and 
others were whisked about in passenger 
cars, traveling amid skyscrapers and un- 
der steel overpasses, and nowhere did 
the system fail,” said the New York 
Times. 

Some of the stories printed by the 
reporters gave considerable food for 
thought. A few of them were smoking 
cigarettes; some had persons in the car 
with them; each tried to write a dra- 
matic story. What will happen if per- 
sons under the influence of liquor are 
using the radio ’phone, watching the 
road, and maybe speeding, will be re- 
flected in the casualty lists of the fu- 
ture. 


call goes 
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North British Group 
Advances S. R. Howard 


WILL MANAGE CHICAGO DEPT. 





W. F. Sweazea Will Retire at Close of 
Year; H. A. Carl to Head the 
Philadelphia Department 





W. F. Sweazea. manager of the Chi- 
cago department of the North British 
Group, is retiring from active duty De- 
cember 31 and will be succeeded by 
S. R. Howard, at present secretary in 
charge of the Philadelphia department. 
Mr. Sweazea has served the group for 
more than twenty-five years and is one 
of the best known fire executives in the 
Middle West. 

In June, 1921, Mr. Sweazea joined the 
North British Group as state agent for 
Missouri, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. Since 1927 he has been manager 
of the Chicago department, formerly 
known as the Cook County department. 
He has had an interesting career in the 
insurance business, beginning as a local 
agent in Piedmont, Mo., where he was 
born. After leaving the local agency 
business, for a time he traveled Mis- 


HARRY A. CARL 


souri and Kansas as fieldman for other 
groups of companies. 
Howard’s Career 

Mr. Howard started his _ business 
career in January, 1907, as office boy 
in the loss and statistical departments 
at the New York office. A year later 
he was made reinsurance clerk, and 
three years after that was promoted to 
the position of assistant counterman in 
the Brooklyn department. In January, 
1913, he was made assistant examiner 
in the central department, and in De- 
cember af that same year was promoted 
to examiner in the Middle department. 

From there he went into the field in 
1918 as special agent for New Jersey; 
and in 1931 he was appointed state 
agent for the entire state. Subsequently 
he was advanced to assistant secretary 
and later secretary in charge of the 
Philadelphia department. His excellent 
record, experience and_ well-rounded 
background qualify him for his new 
post. Mr. Howard has long been active 
in Blue Goose. He is a past most loyal 
gander of New York City Pond and 
has served also as a deputy most loyal 
grand gander. 


H. A. Carl To Be Philadelphia Secretary 


Announcement is made of the pro- 
motion of Harry A. Carl to the position 











S. R. HOWARD 


of secretary in charge of the Philadel- 
phia department, effective January 1, to 
succeed Mr. Howard. Effective the same 
date Mr. Carl will be succeeded by C. L. 
Brandt as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Carl began his insurance career 
in the Philadelphia department in 1916. 
After serving in various underwriting 
capacities in March, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed special agent for suburban Phil- 
adelphia. In 1926 he was called into the 
Philadelphia office as assistant secre- 
tary, which position he has held ever 
since. 

Mr. Carl was educated in the public 
schools of Philadelphia and attended 
Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia and 
the Down Town Club. He is also active 
in Blue Goose affairs, and a past Cock- 
of-the-Walk of the Loyal Order Red 
Roosters. He is an honorary member of 
the Underwriters Club and the forms 
committee of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. Brandt entered the employ of the 
North British twenty-seven years ago 
and for the majority of these years was 
associated with the Middle department 
in the New York office. More recently 
he has been traveling as field repre- 
sentative in New Jersey. 

Burchell Succeeds Brandt in N. J. 

Effective January 1, the North British 
Group announces the appointment of 
Howard B. Burchell as special agent in 
the New Jersey field, succeeding Mr. 
Brandt. Mr. Burchell will be associated 
with State Agent Robert R. Bumsted, 
with headquarters in the Federal Trust 
Building, 24 Commerce Street, Newark. 
Recently Mr. Burchell has been serving 
as field representative in the southern 
counties of New Jersey, and prior to 


NAIC Program for 

New York Gathering 
COMMITTEES MEET SUNDAY 
Full Program of Committee Meetings 


and General Sessions Continues 


Through Wednesday Afternoon 





The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its mid-winter 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City beginning Sunday, De- 
cember 8, and concluding late Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 11. Registra- 
tion opens Sunday morning and the 
executive committee will meet that 
afternoon. There will follow a meeting 
of the committee on rates and rating 


organizations. The remainder of the 
program is as_ follows, subject to 
changes: 

Monday 


9 a.m.—Subcommittee on central of- 
fice, Commissioner David A. Forbes 
(Michigan), chairman. 

9 a.m.—Rates and rating organizations 
committee and committee on Federal 
legislation, Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington (Massachusetts), chairman. 

a.m.—Fire and marine committee, 
Superintendent J. Austin Carroll (Rhode 
Island), chairman. 

10 am.—Fraternal committee, Com- 
missioner William A. Sullivan (Wash- 
ington), chairman. 

11 a.m.—Plenary session of associa- 
tion, Superintendent Robert E. Dineen 
of New York, president, presiding. Roll 
call and introduction of uew Commis- 
sioners. President’s address. Report of 
secretary. 

2:45 p.m.—Recess. (No 
luncheon.) : 

2:30 p.m.—Rates and rating organiza- 
tions committee. 

3:30 p.m—Workmen’s compensation 
committee, Commissioner William P. 
Hodges (North Carolina), chairman. 

3:30 p.m.—Accident and health com- 
mittee, Commissioner Donald Knowlton 
(New Hampshire), chairman. 

4 p.m —Social security committee, 
Commissioner Charles R. Fischer (Iowa), 
chairman. 

4 pm —Blanks committee, Deputy 
Superintendent Walter A. Robinson 
(Ohio), chairman. 

5 p.m.—Subcommittee on qualifications 
of examiners, Deputy Commissioner C. 
A. Gough (New Jersey), chairman. 


Tuesday 


scheduled 


9 am.—Casualty and surety commit- 
tee, Commissioner George A. Bowles 
(Virginia), chairman. 

9 am.—Real estate committee, Com- 





his enlistment in the Army was a field- 
man in New York State. 

Effective the same date William P. 
Cheadle is appointed special agent for 
southern New Jersey territory, succeed- 
ing Mr. Burchell. Mr. Cheadle was first 
employed by the group in the Philadel- 
phia department in February, 1925, 
where he held various underwriting 
positions. In September, 1945, he was 
appointed inland marine special agent 
in New England, and in March, 1946, 
was transferred to Philadelphia in the 
same capacity. He will make his head- 
quarters with the Philadelphia depart- 
ment at 508-510 Walnut Street. 
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AFIA Promotions 


General Manager Ugo E. Guerrini of 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, who recently returned from a trip 
to France, Italy and Switzerland, an- 
nounces promotions of L. C. Irvine to 
be assistant general manager; W. F. 
Cushman to be fire manager, and N. H. 
Wentworth to be field superintendent. 

Mr. Irvine, twenty years with AFIA 
and widely traveled, has been directly 
in charge of the brokerage department 
since making his headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Cushman, who joined the 
AFIA in 1922, was in charge of foreign 
fire underwriting for many years. Mr. 
Wentworth, who will be the liaison be- 
tween the home office and field organi- 
zations, has been with AFIA since 1933 
and was its Paris manager from 1939 
to 1941. 





McCarthy Comptroller 
Of Phoenix-Conn. Group 


Daniel J. McCarthy, general auditor 
of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group, was 
appointed comptroller at a meeting of 
directors of the Phoenix and Connecti- 
cut Fire. Mr. McCarthy entered the 
employ of the companies in 1917, be- 
came assistant auditor in 1923, chief ac- 
countant in 1931 and earlier in 1946 was 
made general auditor. He is a veteran 
of World War I 


DENGLER IN CENTRAL PA. 


The Providence Washington and An- 
chor Insurance Companies announce 
appointment of Special Agent Anthony 
W. Dengler to service the central 
Pennsylvania territory. Mr. Dengler 
traveled this area prior to his service 
in the Army. He will make his head- 
quarters at 860-862 Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia. 








missioner Gregg L. Neel (Pennsylvania), 
chairman. 

9 a.m.—Examinations committee, Com- 
missioner Newell R. Johnson (Minne- 
sota), chairman. 

10 a.m.—Laws and legislation commit- 
tee (including group hospitalization and 
medical service), Commissioner May- 
nard Garrison (California), chairman. 

11:30 am.—Plenary session of asso- 
ciation—Reports of committees. 

1 p.m.—Luncheon Grand Ballroom— 
Address—Gen. Carl Spaatz. 

2:30 p.m.—Unauthorized insurance 
committee, Commissioner George Ben- 
jamin (South Carolina), chairman. 

3:30 p.m.—Subcommittee on standard 
valuation and non-forfeiture laws. 

3:30 p.m.—Fire prevention committee, 
Commissioner Jack G. McKenzie (Ar- 
kansas). chairman. 

4 p.m.—Uniform accounting commit- 
tee, Casualty Commissioner Joe P. 
Gibbs (Texas), chairman. 

4 p.m.—Life committee, Commissioner 
W. Ellery Allyn (Connecticut), chair- 
man. 


4 p.m.—Taxation committee, Director 
iy R. Hodder (Nebraska), chair- 
man, 

Wednesday 


'9 am —Fire and marine committee, 
Superintendent J. Austin Carroll (Rhode 
Island) chairman. 

9 am.—Executive committee, Commis- 
sioner J. Edwin Larson of Florida, 
chairman. 

10 am.—Accident and health commit- 
tee, Commissioner Donald Knowlton 
(New Hampshire), chairman. 

10 am.—Valuation of securities com- 
mittee, Superintendent Robert E. Di- 
neen (New York), chairman. 

10 am—Multiple coverage committee, 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
(Massachusetts), chairman. 

11 p.m.—Plenary session of association 
—Reports of committees, unfinished 
business. 

12:45 p.m.—Recess. 

1 pm —Luncheon, Insurance Federa- 
tion of New York. 

2:30 pm —Plenary meeting of asso- 
ciation, final session, reports of commit- 
tees, unfinished business, adjournment. 
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Too Many Insurers in 
Fire Field, Says Mills 


NORTH AMERICA CANADIAN MGR. 








Advocates Competition in Rates Above 
Pure Loss Statistics, But Opposed 
to Below Cost Rate Cuts 





Fire insurance facilities are too ex- 


tensive in Canada now and a much 
smaller number of companies can 
adequately serve insurance interests 


there H. C. Mills, general manager of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America Companies, told members of 
the Ottawa Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association at their meeting at 
Ottawa on November 28. 

He also expressed the hope that 
Canadian legislative bodies will favor- 
ably regard the movement to extend 
multiple line underwriting powers. There 
are now about 270 companies doing a 
fire business in Canada, dividing among 
them around $56,000,000 in premiums. 
Mr. Mills believes that extension of 
multiple line powers will tend to hasten 
the trend toward a fewer number of 
companies, with groups merging small 
affiliates with larger units. 

Favors More College Insurance Courses 

Urging agents to attain high standards 
in their profession, Mr. Mills advocated 
that the insurance companies, “with their 
great resources, creute a chair of in- 


surance in universities and _ colleges 
throughout Canada.” 
“We should,” Mr. Mills stated, 


“through scholastic institutions make it 
possible for our young men and women 
to enter the profession of insurance. 
What have we, as the profession of 
insurance in Canada, done to help re- 
habilitate our young men and women 
back from overseas? I would say little 
or nothing.” 

Mr. Mills warned against complacency 
which prevails over the fact that two 
Canadian governments—Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—are selling insurance di- 
rectly to the public. “I warn you,” he 
stated, “that at this stage in the growth 
of the Canadian insurance industry, con- 
tinued apathy and complacency can re- 
sult in nothing but disaster.” 

Advocates National Statistical Body 


Advocating the formation of a 
national body to correlate statistical 
underwriting experience to help create 
healthy competitive practices, Mr. Mills 
said that he believed “over 50% of our 
rate-making is on a competitive basis.” 

“How often,” he said, “have you heard 
of and taken part in the procedure of 
getting five cents knocked off the rate 
upon expiry because your pet account 
was subject to severe competition. All 
of us on occasion have ignored the 
character of the risk and have reduced 
rates to save the account for member- 
companies and their agents. Competitive 
rate making not related to sound stand- 
ards of experience on a refined classi- 
fication basis, and which does not take 
into account the cost of management 
and operation of the insurer is probably 
one of the most dangerous evils con- 
fronting us. It has prevailed for years 
and ultimately will drive the profession 
of insurance in Canada, or anywhere 
else, into an indefensible position. 

“Therefore, I recommend that a na- 
tional body be developed for the sole 
purpose of correlating the statistical 
underwriting experience of all Canadian 
companies—such experience to be de- 
veloped on a refined classification basis 
—which should be as actuarial in nature 
as the business of fire insurance will 
permit. Rate making should certainly be 
commensurate with and reflect manage- 
ment and the reduced acquisition costs 
of those companies which so manage 
their affairs—and those same companies 
should be permitted to maintain their 
acquisition costs at a low level. 

“Each company, working from the 
pure rating structure established by such 
a national body, would be able to add 
its individual acquisition cost and profit 


cost in the promulgation of its final 
rates. And such management and rate 
development should be directed to the 
benefit of the policyholder and should 
not be regulated to the point of curtail- 
ing sound and healthy competitive prac- 
tices. 


industry and all other interested parties 
be invited to submit briefs on the sub- 
ject and that an opportunity for hear- 
ings be given.’ 

In opening its report the committee 
states: 

“The subcommittee has held three 
meetings at which it has considered the 
problem which results from the lack of 
agreement between the All-Industry 
Conference Committee and the NAIC 
as to the proper standard for profit in 
the making of insurance rates. This is 
the single portion of the All- Industry— 
Commissioners rate regulatory bills in 
which a conflict of opinions between the 
All-Industry Committee and the com- 
mittee on rates and rating organiza- 
tions was not resolved, and both the 
casualty and surety rate regulatory bill 


Opposed to Inadequate Rates 

“The present rating system, or lack 
of it, is to be deplored. I will not sup- 
port the practice of taking the under- 
writing profits from dwelling owners, 
institutional risks and other preferred 
classes, to pay the inadequate rates 
applied to unprotected industrial ac- 
counts. 

“Our entire rating procedure should 
be revamped, and should a_ national 
organization, along the lines to which 
I have referred, be established, it should 
be made absolutely imposible for any 
company or agency to influence rate 
making for competitive reasons only. 
Rates must reflect sound standards of 
underwriting experience and be com- 
puted on at least an anticipated 50% 
loss ratio.” 

Hits High Acquisition Costs 





much as 55 to 60% of the premium dol- 
lar, and in some instances more. 

“My observations are directed to stock 
companies and I think it is about time 
that leaders within the industry de- 

Mr. Mills then criticized abnormally termine what contributes to this pres- 
high acquisition costs which he said ent excessively high acquisition cost 
obtained in Canada today. “The reasons ratio. I am convinced that we who 
for my concern,” he said, “are public comprise this profession must constantly 
knowledge. A review of the acquisition review our position and exercise rigid 
cost of many companies indicates that control over the costs we are levying to 
they are levying a charge upon the pub- administer these trust funds if public 
lic for serving public interest, of as interest is to be soundly served.” 






































Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


GREAT WHISKEY FIRE 


The Great Whiskey Fire took place in 
Dublin June 19th, 1874. Many buildings 
housing bonded stores of whiskies were 
destroyed, with a loss around £80,000. The 
“Times” said: “The streams of burning 
whiskey, which to most people were 
appalling, offered to others a temptation 
which they could not resist. Although 
the streets were generally well guarded 
by the military and police, numbers ot 
people got access through narrow lanes 
and passages to places where it ran freely 
along the channels or in pools in the 
street, and resorted to every possible ex- 
pedient to obtain draughts. Some col- 
lected the liquor in their hats and others 
in their boots; some lay down across the 
channels and lapped the streams until 
they became helpless and insensible 
and had to be dragged off to hospitals. 
It would be hard to conceive a more 
shocking exhibition of degrading vice.” 


Few warehouse owners today would 
fail to carry adequate insurance on 
such valuable contents. Living in 1946 
has many advantages, not the least of 
which are the good values to be had 
in insurance policies—such as those 
written by NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
FIRE EERANCS COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH Fs: 





NAIC Report on Profit Formulas 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and the fire, marine and inland marine 
rate regulatory bill, in the drafts ap- 
proved at the Portland meeting of the 
NAIC contained a footnote to Section 3 
—Making of Rates, reading as follows: 

“The All-Industry Conference Com- 
mittee believes the word “underwriting” 
should precede the word “profit.” The 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is giving further study to 
this matter.’” 

The committee headed by Superin- 
tendent Dineen then goes on to say that 
“the primary point at issue is the pro- 
priety of including all or part of the 
investment earnings of an _ insurance 
company in the oredlt factor allowed in 
the making of rates. The All-Industry 
Conference Committee, it appears, would 
restrict the element of profit in rate- 
making to that derived from insurance 
underwriting operations. while the Com- 
missioners preferred to reexamine the 
entire problem. 


How Profits Are Derived 


[he profits of an insurance company 
are derived from two sources: (1) From 
insurance or ‘underwriting’ transactions, 
and (2) from the investment of capital 
funds and moneys accumulated as a part 
of the insurance operations. The con- 
tention of the industry that only ‘under- 
writing profit?’ be considered in the 
niaking and regulating of rates has re- 
quired a careful study of the method 
of determining underwriting profit. Such 
a study is also required if ‘profit’ alone 
is to be esti iblished as the standard. 
for ‘profit’ necessarily would include 
profit from underwriting.” 


1921 Formula on Profits 


“The Convention form annual state- 
ment blank adopted by the NAIC has 
long contained an underwriting and in- 
vestment exhibit which provides a 
method of calculating underwriting 
profit or loss. This exhibit, simply de- 
scribed, calls for the deduction of in- 
curred losses and incurred expenses 
from earned premiums, the remainder 
being the underwriting profit, or, if 
there is a deficit, the underwriting loss. 
This method has been staunchly de- 
fended by the fire insurance industry 
throughout the history of rate regula- 
tion. It was given authority by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in December, 1921, when the 
convention by a roll-call vote of eigh- 
teen to two adopted a majority report 
of the Committee on Fire Insurance 
which set forth ‘what constitutes a rea- 
sonable underwriting profit and a 
proper and uniform method of arriving 
at same.’ The principles set forth in 
that report follow: 

“‘l. Underwriting profit (or loss) is 
arrived at by deducting from earned 
premiums, all incurred losses and _ in- 
curred expenses. 

“2. No part of the so-called banking 
profit (or loss) should be considered in 
arriving at the underwriting profit (or 
loss). 

“ «3. Five years is the minimum period 
over which a dependable experience can 
be established. 

“4 A conflagration is any loss in ex- 

cess of a million dollars. 
“5. The first million dollars of loss is 
chargeable to the state in which it orig- 
inates the balance being pro rated to 
all the states (including the one in 
which it originates), in proportion to the 
premium income of each state. 

“6 A reasonable underwriting profit 
is 5% plus 3% for conflagrations. The 
3% allowance for conflagrations is sub- 
ject to revision if and when the records 
of conflagrations to be collected by the 
National Board show that such 3% is 
excessive or inadequate.” 

A minority report was presented in 
1921 by Commissioner T. Bruce Bullion 
of Arkansas, differing with the majority 
on nearly every feature and recommend- 
ing that the rule for calculating profit 
or loss be “the difference between net 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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December winds upa most successful adequate- 
insurance-to-value campaign sponsored by 


overage was upped to the level of proper and 


very possible Insured received needed advice 
and service, plus proper protection. 
ore power to all agents in that endeavor in 47. 


elieve us when we say that adequate-insur- 
ance-to-value, plus property conservation, is 
the sales theme to push presently and also 
during the New Year. 


Every one of our agents in so doing has the full 
and complete support of our Advertising 


R_ ight now is the time to write us for material 
and production plans to aid you in seeing that 
everyone has adequate-insurance-to-value. 
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NFPA Moves to Cut Retail Store 
Fires, Numbering 51,000 Annually 


Every year careless fire reaches into 
51,000 stores in the United States and 
causes more than $53,000,000 damage. 
Fire’s threat to American retail stores 
has become so serious that the National 
Fire Protection Association has made 
a fifteen-year study of 6,209 typical fires 
during the period of January, 1930, to 
April, 1946, to determine what type of 
stores were burning, why they were 
burning, and how this serious annual 
fire loss to American retail institutions 
could be stopped. The NFPA has incor- 
porated its findings into a forty-eight- 
page illustrated pamphlet which is 
available from the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Mass., for $1. 

By occupancies the 6,209 typical fires 
which the NFPA examined and which 
accounted for a loss of a quarter of a 
million dollars, were divided as follows: 


Good housekeeping is especially impor- 
tant in all fire protection. Keep the 
premises clean, especially the basement 
where nearly 50% of store fires start, 
and be sure to have special covered 
steel containers for rags and waste. 
Prompt notification of fire is a keystone 
in your fire protection plan. Have an 
adequate watch service and automatic 
fire alarm system. 

“Fire can spread from floor to floor 
through stairway openings. Be sure that 
enclosures around stairways are con- 
structed to retard spread of fire. Fire 
walls and protected wall openings; ex- 
posure protection such as shutters and 
wired glass windows should be em- 
ployed. An automatic sprinkler system 
and adequate distribution of approved 
fire extinguishers in the premises is a 
must. Of course, you should have fire 
retardant roofing on your building. 





Type of Store Fire Loss 
Miltiple occupancy = IMercantiless iia. scx s,ccpisaote nee ors ool iecemanlace ee $85,000,050 
Group fires—mercantiles (more than one building)...................... 55,000,000 
ID QB ALIBI T ES EOTERT cer ivicc: sas cae Mowe eT Ee ee 23,000,009 
Conflagrations. (involving mercantile StOres)). .6...:40<¢0005 cacntasencees 21,000,000 
Miscellaneous mercantile’ SIOES. 405 .50ss-nnss cass ve we ons Sue wee ons eee 20,000,000 
MINNIE SEES 55515) oso hee orks oo ee no Reon ig wid ee wu US 12,000,000 
PVE CAMO MEM MCEIE ISUONOS sx <s55 os cotels Seen oo Pro OAC Wes So Ee 10,000,000 
ASUOCON YA SUOMIOS | calc aires sre sols Aseieh seals ose ei vcore 6 Seavncs a aVess Mics ie RARER ea 7,000,000) 
DEY ME OOUS PISTOLS irs ces ees einem ale one Oe ee eeee eins Rh ieee Meat 5,000,000 
Hardware sata SUpOly: StOLESe ...5.5.004svacce ce nemaaies ws vets Seah ot eelena tame 4,000,000 
BRctiatat aaa: 5 ansare scveove tle: dss einseuscete ce Pealares nsw locas Maka Cees rea ar OME LU eee 3,000,000 
EPISTLE re IST ee Zc at TEN PC NC CE es PRUE Per eatnd Nand od 2,500,000 
RECS CE TAIL O) ER eL OY 2 Loire oO] 1 | eR PCR CRE Ra ME 1,500,000 
PADEIUGIORES: Contests iit aia nls sieve ba aca et one eo ei etach ee ena ete oe cle eoewre monet 1,000,000 
TRALEE ECB Sacral ecto Soe tisase cc tesach mer Mal Nek SADE AT a ra NAOT ee Hate Gee 500,000 
MAS ESEO AES INGEN Oe 5 Sc estas Shas Koh be CUNS OE Tora alone Speer iaed6c Sp MO ROL Te Re 300,060 
MBE RES Foraker teiote apraie ata reine ature als as Fane rean eos tier rates wise hae oe Ried eR eerie 200,000 

Statistics on the causes of the 6,209 fires show: 

Careless use or disposal of cigarettes or matches.............0cceeceeees 1,227 
WEtECUNE TElecinical GGUIPIMENts scsi csi v5G4 asa ere oasis 66s we acelaynarere Reg 742 
Detectsain bumdine heating SYSLEIMNG:. <6. s.-s¢4.e a sioie w/e a syste alecielove ote es iorstote 480 
PALCMEN Mee aA NELS Karercerr wie ss ia scoatarreiaceave eG naeale cre easter areal e R Miine Ors 324 
BO TaCHENU A CE DERG REIS PIM UEODED 5 chiens lose czarena ev Ore ahs, ah ek taken OIG eres aici Baca Rin SNe cee 304 
PRC ENCIATY Ole SUSPVCNOU Es 515. cioco cso etrie-s-n' ese Gaisraeine tegee Sue mel Lb. 0 Mora eh Meio ee 135 
Mishandling “of Hammable NGidSis aus occas osieniss-scne cewek rane ene enone 121 
PROS CC ES. BceeS wciio. eps ts Sisto aehere wo reek ears Ota el ce sca ee ars AREAS acne aS 112 
Sparks from rubbish, grass, brush or incinerator fires...............06. 102 
Leakage and subsequent ignition of natural gas piped to building........ 50 
Gareless aise- Of Weim CCUIMEICI 4 0.80 :5:s. 0540 tha wots css eee Sea Very ein aie 32 
EIS DOS ALND TIO UNAS IES e cron ones GES ous aeons iat ore ene ee LO 18 
ME eva NARA os, clarann ooo Pots ispecies ease IN aren ana PER GR p > cess Ae eC ao Osa Cae Grates 15 
Special hazards associated with other than mercantile occupancy........ 12 
Set by children or caused by children playing with matches.............. 1! 
Feito rae yy eR Oy OG a 1cts ove o7s; 157s tsar otyiters vo asevor sussauer rebel for arevsl@iareyo atatorae a tetenesare 10 
RTGS ATC OUS HATES OS ir a)t citiciarcin, 0 crs arise io nial ero nvomrate potter eee ere alate: SRTe ENTS HR 44 
Te RST ao [an Ne eo TO re RS Ov er eRe 2,470 

MRT sic eee o cee ate Gia ecco Fa gua Read Ie Dia LOTR EP A ce 6,209 


The large number of fires whose cause remains unknown is largely influenced bv 
the fact that in 1,389 cases the building was either destroyed or heavily dam- 
aged and all evidence was obliterated. In the majority of other cases, local 
destruction was such as to destroy positive identification of the origin or cause. 


The principles of mercantile fire pro- 
tection are simple says the NFPA. 
“First, subdivide your values: small pile 
of stock—small fire; big pile of stock— 
big fire. Be sure that you have a strong 
water supply available for fire fighting. 


“Tf you employ these few safeguards 
and maintain your fire protective de- 
vices adequately your store will not be 
among the more than 130 that are a 
victim to fire each and every day in 
this country.” 





BEST DIGESTS KENTUCKY LAW 





Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Act, Effective Jan. 1, Imposes Drastic 
Penalty on Uninsured Driver 
This digest is written in non-technical 
language for lay readers and outlines 
the more important provisions of this 
new law—it tells what it is—how it 
works—who is affected, etc. Alfred’ M. 
Best Co., in the past, has prepared simi- 
lar digests of the safety responsibility 
laws of other states which have been 
widely used in pointing out the impor- 
tance of such legislation to the auto- 

mobile driving public. 

The new Kentucky motor vehicle 
safety responsibility law, which be- 
comes effective January 1, imposes dras- 
tic penalties upon the uninsured auto- 
mobile owner or operator who becomes 


involved in an automobile accident. 

Because of failure to carry automo- 
bile insurance, he will be required to 
furnish security sufficient to satisfy any 
judgment arising out of the accident 
and, in addition, furnish proof of finan- 
cial responsibility for the future by an 
insurance policy, by a bond, or by de- 
posit of $11,000 in cash or approved se- 
curities. If he does not furnish the re- 
quired security and proof of financial 
responsibility for the future, the license 
of the operator and the license and all 
registration plates of the owner will be 
suspended, and remain suspended, until 
he has complied with all of the require- 
ments of the law. 

Non-residents owning or operating 
automobiles in Kentucky are subject to 
all the provisions, requirements and 
penalties of this new law to the same 
extent as are residents. 
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North America Says Agents Today 
Are in Excellent Selling Position 


“Insurance agents of America are the 
most fortunate group of salesmen in the 
world,” says an editorial in the North 


America Fieldman, publication of the 
Insurance Co. of North America Cos. 
“No problems of reconversion beset 


them. Even during the war their only 
handicap was a shortage of manpower. 
Rationing, priorities and product short- 
ages did not exist in property insurance. 

“Now, with inflationary pressures 
growing stronger and bringing about 
price rises in nearly every basic com- 
modity; with wage rates rising in nearly 
every industry; with farm prices jump- 
ing over the moon, the insurance agent 
is in the extremely fortunate position 
of offering a contract that is broader, 
better and more protective at less cost 
than ever before. 

More Protection for Less Money 

“Few buyers of insurance realize the 
tremendous strides which have been 
made with respect to giving more pro- 
tection for less money. Even automobile 
liability rates, recently raised, have not 
reached their former levels. 

“In the fire insurance field, especially, 
the trend is noticeable. According to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
the movement of rates downward dur- 
ing the past forty years has persisted, 
until today the average cost of each 
$100 of fire insurance has dropped from 
$1.16 in 1906 to 66 cents in 1944, This, 
in itself, is a remarkable sales story to 
tell prospects in these days of 79-cent 
eggs and 90-cent butter. 

“Coupled with lower costs is the fact 
that the basic fire policy has been im- 
proved and broadened and now affords 
a generous expansion in coverage, espe- 
cially in the dwelling field where the 
10% extension clause applies to out- 
buildings and to contents away from the 
premises. 

“Property owners can now afford to 
carry 100% insurance-to-value under to- 
day’s rising market in real estate and 
home furnishings, without paying any 
more premium than they paid for lesser 
amounts a decade ago! 

“The agent may say, ‘Yes, but all 
this reduces my commission income!’ 
That is true only if the agent stands 
still and doesn’t take advantage of the 
time he saves by issuing term policies 





Favor October for Blue 
Goose Grand Nest Meeting 


The Iowa Pond of Blue Goose has 
voted in favor of holding the 1947 
grand nest convention in Florida on 
October 6-8, rather than late in August. 
Grand nest annual meetings have been 
held in August for many years. Due 
to Summer heat and problems of hotel 
facilities. Most Loyal Grand Gander 
George E. Edmondson of Tampa, who 
is just completing a tour of ponds in 
the Middle West and Pacific Coast 
areas has asked pond members for their 
views on when next year’s national 
gathering should be held. The grand 
nest officers will later decide the date 
and place for the convention. 





BUCKEYE UNION’S NEW HOME 

The Buckeye Union Casualty Co., 
at Columbus, Ohio, has purchased the 
building at 580 East Broad Street, 
former home of the Columbus Mutual 
Life. The amount of money involved 
was $110,000, it is said. For several 
years the property has been occupied 
by the Midland Mutual Life, which 
expects to move late this year or early 
next year into its new home at Fifth 
and Broad Streets. This was the old 
Elks Home and has been completely 
remodeled. It is understood that later 
the Buckeye will erect a new home 
at Broad Street and Lexington Avenue. 


with assured renewal, to solicit new 
accounts. 

“The axiom of the production-minded 
salesman is that the lower costs go, 
the more profit he can make because 
the volume of sales increases,” says the 
North America Fieldman. 

“Insurance is still a commodity that 
must be sold. To sell it properly re- 
quires personal contact. The insurance 
companies and wide-awake agents every- 
where are taking advantage of the con- 
ditions of the day where they are selling 
a service and a sense of security in a 
world very much in need of that service 
and whose residents feel very insecure. 

“There may have been a time when 
selling insurance was a task for rugged 
and persistent doorbell ringers. But, no 
longer. Today, insurance salesmen are 
well-stocked with ice cream in a well- 
populated desert, offering the public a 
service which it needs and wants, under 
a popular slogan: 

“We have the best protection we 
have ever offered—and it costs less 
than ever before!” 


TWIN CITIES RADIO QUIZ 

In an 1.Q. radio quiz conducted by a 
Minneapolis broadcasting station in 
which Minneapolis Blue Goose members 
were pitted against St. Paul members, 
Minneapolis came out the winner and 
won $75 for the pond auxiliary which 
sponsored the event. Taking part for 
Minneapolis were Charles L. Mehagan 
of the Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co., Paul Olinger of the Under- 
writers Inspection Co., Mrs. T. J. Bur- 
wald, wife of the Minneapolis manager 
for the Travelers Fire, and Mrs. Rollo 
White, wife of the adjuster for Crum 
& Forster. St. Paul was represented 
by J. Harry Lewis of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, John H. Hanna of R. M. 
Neeley Co. Mrs. W. C. Braun, wife 
of the local representative of the Na- 
tional Board, and Miss Alice Nippoldt 
of the R. M. Neeley Co. 


COLLISION LOSS PAYMENT 

In an action for collision damage to 
the plaintiff’s automobile a reduction of 
the judgment in favor of the defendant 
which was for $624 was refused on ap- 
peal. The payment by the insurance 
company to the defendant of that 
amount under a policy which he held 
was no reason why the plaintiff should 
profit from that payment. If he finally 
is made to pay and the insurance com- 
Dany made a demand on the defendant 
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to reimburse it for what it has paid, 
that would be a matter between the in- 
surance company and the defendant 
with which the plaintiff could not pos- 
sibly be concerned. 

If the plaintiff had a liability, as was 
decreed and the judgment against him, 
all he was called on to do was to pay 
the judgment and he would become re- 
lieved of any further obligation. Mes- 
sina v. Bomicino, Louisiana Court ol 
Appeal, 27 So. 2d 397. 
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CLEVELAND, 313 BULKLEY BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, 525 CHESTNUT ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 PINE STREET 


(HANGING TIMES 


need CHANGING 
METHODS 


Backed by ample resources and with a sweeping knowledge of the ever 
changing insurance picture . . . Pearl American stays abreast of the 
changing needs of your risks. We maintain a flexible, continuous pro- 
gram indispensable to sound service in the face of constant change. 


Progressive service allied with a warm understanding of agents’ individ- 
ual problems—these have long distinguished Pearl American companies. 


Investigate Pearl's friendly cooperation . . . Pearl's ability to grasp your 
problems and help you keep your customers satisfied. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 26 CLIFF ST. 
CINCINNATI, 1417 CAREW TOWER 
CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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HE National Advertisements which you see reproduced on these F 
pages have been put before 40,000,000 people. Through these f 
advertisements, this large group has been told to see you, their home- 
town insurance man, about increasing their fire insurance to meet How to 
increased home values. w, 

Also reproduced on these pages are articles from “Protection”, 
The Travelers’ agents’ publication, which show how various agents 
successfully increased insurance coverage for their clients. 

These practical sales helps will aid you in cashing in on the busi- 
ness which the National Advertisements have stimulated. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Don't Take Any Chances of Joining the Anxious 
Crowd of Home Seekers! 
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Govt. Crop Insurance Requirements 


For Filing Suit Must Be Observed 


Action was brought in a Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern South Carolina 
on a cotton crop insurance policy issued 
to the plaintiff under the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act. No question of coverage 
was involved. The sole question was 
whether the plaintiff complied with the 
terms of his contract in making timely 
proof of loss. The District Court held 
he had failed to do so. This was af- 
firmed by the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Felder v. Fereral Crop Ins. Co., 
146 F. 2d 638. 

Plaintiff applied for the insurance 
March 4, 1942, On August 24 of that 
vear he notified the local officer of the 
corporation of an anticipated loss as a 
result of adverse weather conditions and 
damage by boll weevil. The giving of 
his cotton was completed October 14, 
1942. His application for crop insur- 
ance loss was signed by him March 1, 
1943. On May 26, 1943, the County Com- 
mittee definitely declined to entertain 
his claim. 

Plaintiff’s application for insurance 
contained two paragraphs identical with 
two sections of the regulations under 
the act. headed “Time of Loss and 
Proof of Loss.” To recover plaintiff had 
to bring himself within the requirements 
of these two provisions. The first of 
these paragraphs prescribes three al- 
ternative events (whichever occurs first) 
with reference to which the time of loss 
may be established. These are: (1) 
completion of weighing and of the in- 
sured crop at the gin; (2) disposal of 


the harvested crop [if disposed of on or 
before January 21, 1943]; (3) January 
21, 1943 [if harvested crop is retained 
after that date]. 

The Circuit Court said: “Since Felder 
completed his ginning on October 14, 
1942, under the first alternative his loss 
was established as of that date, and 
proof of loss had to be filed within 
thirty days thereafter. Hence, under the 
requirements of paragraph 14 [relating 
to proof of loss], Felder’s dead line for 
filing his application was November 13, 
1942, in the absence of any extension of 
time by the corporation. Snce there is 
no evidence of any extension in writing, 
and since by the terms of paragraph 14 
the filing of such proof is expressly made 
a condition precedent to any liability on 
the part of the corporation, with the 
passage of that date went Felder’s right 
of recovery. The fact that Felder may 
have filed his application as he con- 


tends, on January 16, 1943, is of no 
merit.” . t 
There was no waiver of time for fil- 


ing proof of loss by the corporation. 
The only method of extending the time 
is in writing by the corporation. There 
was no such extension here. There was 
no technical estoppel by official action. 
No act of anv official nrevented the 
timely filing of proofs of loss. “Men 
must turn square corners when they 
deal with the Government. If it at- 
taches conditions to its consent to be 
sued those conditions must be complied 
with.” Rock Island. A. & L. R. Co. 2 
United States, 254 U. S. 141, 143. 








Three Fireman’s Fund 
{ 


Group Veterans Honorea 
Chester A. Swift, Albert E. Treiber, 


and Emmet D. O’Brien, three veteran 
employes of the Fireman’s Fund Group 
in the Southern California department 
offices of the group, were honored No- 
vember 27 by being presented with 
beautiful watches, on behalf of the com- 
panies of the group, for long and faith- 
ful service. Leonard Backus, manager 
of the Southern California department 
offices, made the presentations in the 
presence of the entire staffs of the of- 
fices. 

Mr. Swift was employed by the com- 
pany on December 1, 1902, in the fire 
department at the home office in San 
Francisco. He was appointed special 
agent for the Southern California field 
February 10, 1910, and made manager 
of the fire department in Los Angeles 
in 1938. In the number of years of 
service he is the second oldest employe 
of the company on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. O’Brien entered the employ of 
the company April 1, 1920, as a staff 
adjuster in the home office. He was 
transferred to the Los Angeles office 
May 18, 1926, as manager of the claims 
department. Mr. Treiber joined the 
company January 2, 1921, in the fire 
department in the home office, and was 
transferred to Los Angeles in 1929. He 
was appointed special agent in June, 
1938, and is the senior special agent of 
the company in Southern California. 





North British Appoints 
Russell Special in Ky. 


The North British Group announces 
the appointment, effective December 1, 
of Ben F. Russell as special agent in 
Kentucky, to be associated with State 
Agent J. G. Galloway with headquarters 
in the Starks Building, Louisville. Mr. 
Russell was an inspector for the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau for many years 
and for the past thirteen years he has 
represented another company in the 
Kentucky field. He was born and raised 
in Louisville, where he received his early 
schooling. He is a graduate of Notre 
Dame. 


St. Louis Claim Attorney 
Written Up in Coronet 


The December issue of Coronet fea- 
tures an article on “Freak Laws of the 
Land,” which tells about Lyman F. 
Cook, St. Louis insurance claim at- 
whom the publication describes 
as the nation’s dean of collectors of 
freak laws. For seventeen years Mr. 
Cook, who is 41 years old, has devoted 
his spare time to digging in musty 
records for unrepealed oddities in the 
law. So far he has excavated some 
25,000 legal fossils from every state in 
the Union. 

{r. Cook has been associated with 
the St. Louis claim office of the Em- 
ployers Fire and Employers Liability 
the past five years. He has been serv- 
ing as claim supervisor for the past 
four years and on January 1, 1947, will 
become superintendent of the Missouri 
Claim Department, succeeding Harold 
B. Turner who has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Southern’ Cali- 
fornia claim department at Los Angeles. 


torney, 





Sullivan Holds Hearings 
On Proposed Wash. Code 


Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of Washington and_ Special 
Deputy Robert D. Williams are con- 
tinuing a swing around the state holding 
hearings in all of the cities to explain in 
detail the lengthy insurance code which 
is the result of nearly two years’ work. 
The proposed code gives the Commis- 
sioner broad powers but is said not to 
give him any more dictatorial powers 
than he has under existing law, as any 
decision of his may be appealed to the 
courts. 

The code would permit any policy- 
holder in the state to contest the amount 
of his premium; operation of a state 
rate-making bureau would be continued 
with changes to conform to Public Law 
15. One provision is for more specific 
wording of accident and health policies 
to avoid giving policyholders the im- 
pression that they have more coverage 
than actually is provided. 


NEW RICHMOND CLUB FORMED 





Insurance Organization Represents All 
Branches of the Business; Speight 
Elected President 


The Insurance Club of Richmond is 
the name of a newly formed organiza- 
tion in that Virginia city. Following are 
the officers: Marshall C. Speight, execu- 
tive special agent, Virginia Fire & 
Marine, president; Harry N. Levey, 
National Surety, first vice president; 
Robert I. Boswell, local agent, second 
vice president; Julius Jones, Aetna, 


secretary; J. Earle Dunford, manager, 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, treasurer. Mr. Levey is man- 
ager at Richmond for the National 
Surety. Mr. Boswell is a member of 
the local agency of Boswell & Curtis. 
Mr. Jones is affiliated with the Aetna 
branch office in Richmond. 

Directors of the club include W. Free- 
man Dance, Jr., Fireman’s Fund; W. P. 
Hundley, Firemen’s of Newark; R. 
Coleman Rice, Phoenix of London. rep- 
resenting the Stock Fire Insurance Field 
Club of Virginia; Fred C. Robertson, 
Fidelity & Deposit; G. G. Burrows, 
Fidelity & Casualty; D. Orville Lahy, 
Great American Indemnity, representing 
the Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
Association of Virginia; J. H. Gardner, 
Ralph S. Goode and Stuart Ragland, 
representing the Insurance Exchange of 
Richmond, 

Tt is planned 
monthly for a 
problems. 


for the club to meet 
discussion of mutual 





No Waiver by Company of 
Sole Ownership Clause 


In an action on a fire policy contain- 
ing an unconditional and sole owership 
clause, the fact that the insured notified 
the insurance broker through whom he 
obtained the policy that a suit was 
pending to question the insured’s title 
to the insured promises, but asserting 
the validity of the title, did not entitle 
the insured, after the destruction of the 
property bv fire, soon after entry of a 
decree establishing that the insured had 
only a limited title to the property, to 
contend that the insurance company 
should have canceled the policy on the 
basis of the information furnished by 
the insured to the broker. 

The fact that the insurance company 
permitted the policy to remain in effect 
following the date of the fire, and did 
not deny liability until a little over three 
weeks thereafter did not show a waiver 
by the insurance company of the for- 
feiture under the unconditional owner- 
ship clause. 

The knowledge of the broker of the 
impending suit could not be imputed to 
the insurance company. Even if it could, 
the mere knowledge of a suit filed, be- 
ing resisted and defended by the in- 
sured, was not sufficient to require a 
cancellation in order to avoid estoppel 
or waiver. There was no evidence of 
notice of the decree when it was ren- 
dered. Knight v. Merchants & Manu- 
facturers of New York, Missouri Ap- 
peals, 188 S. W. 2d 77 





New Fire Fieldmen’s 


Association in Seattle 


A new fieldmen’s organization known 
as the Washington Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has been formed in Seattle. 
All stock and fire insurance company 
fieldmen traveling or having jurisdiction 
over any part of the state of Washington 
are eligible for membership. 

Officers of the new organization are 
the same as those of the old Special 
Agents Association of Pacific Northwest 
(Western Washington Division) namely, 
Paul F. Harrington, N. Y. Underwriter, 
president; Karl S. Zecher, Travelers 
Fire, vice president, and Fred W. Valley, 
Royal Liverpool, —secretary-treasurer. 


The executive committee includes H. R. 
Breshears, 
McAnally, 
Rowles, 


American of Newark; J. D. 
America Fore, and H. C. 
North British. 


N. Y. FIRE-PREMIUMS, LOSSES 


Up-State Loss Ratio in 1945 Was 45% 
Compared With 54% on Risks in 
New York Exchange Area 


Stocks fire companies wrote in New 
York State in 1945, exclusive of New 
York City Exchange territory, private 
residence fire premiums amounting to 
$15,877,133. Losses paid amounted to 
$6,791,067, a loss ratio of 42.77%. The 
average rate was 39 cents per $100 
of protection a year. In the New 


York City area residence property pre- 
miums were $7,206,327, losses paid $4,- 
380,155 and loss ratio 60.78%. The aver- 
age rate was 31 cents. 

The standard fire classification report 
for New York State business shows also 
that in 1945 mercantile and office build- 
ing risk fire premiums outside of New 
York City amounted to $3,683,850. 
Losses were $1,935,750, a loss ratio of 
52.55%. The average rate was 82 cents. 
Mercantile stocks and furniture pre- 
miums totaled $3,643,477, with losses 
paid $1,631,475, a loss ratio of 44.78%. 
The average rate was 86 cents. 

In the New York City area mercantile 
and office building premiums were $5,- 
347,908, with losses paid $3,736,648, a 
ratio of 69.68%. The average rate was 
44 cents. Mercantile stock and furniture 
premiums were $6,660,650 and losses $2,- 
998,042, a loss ratio of 45%. The average 
rate was 75 cents. 

Total fire only premiums on all classi- 
fications outside New York City in 1945 
amounted to about $39,750,000, with 
losses paid totaling $18,200,000, a loss 
ratio of 45%. The average rate was 55% 
cents. For the New York City area to- 
tal premiums were $38,650,000 and losses 
$20,640,000, a loss ratio of 54%. The 
average rate was about 46 cents. The 
average loss ratio for the entire state 


was 50% compared with 414%4% in 1944. 








New Lightweight Fire 
Extinguisher Produced 


A new midget fire extinguisher has 
just been announced by American-La- 
France-Foamite Corporation of Elmira, 
N. Y. It is called the Alfco Speedex— 
with contents weighing only 3% 
pounds, but which expand upon re- 
lease to 450 times their contained vol- 
ume. 

It is 3-9/16 inches in diameter with 
an overall length of 22 inches. It is 
operated by quick acting squeeze-type 
valve which releases the carbon dioxide 
extinguishing agent by palm pressure. 
Speedex carbon dioxide gas is non- 
poisonous, non-corrosive and_ odor- 
less. It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricitv, and will not freeze at any 
climatic temperature. It is heavier than 
air and will not support combustion. 





Sharpe Special Agent in 
Michigan for North British 


Announcement is made by the North 
British Group of the appointment of 
James N. Sharpe as special agent for 
the special service division of the Michi- 
gan department, succeeding Fred A. 
Krussman who has been promoted to 
state agent in charge of Wayne County 
business. Mr. Sharpe will have his 
headquarters at 1341 National Bank 
Building, Detroit. 

After completing his education Mr. 
Sharpe spent several years with local 
insurance companies engaged in general 
office work, and in 1941 was employed 
by the Michigan Inspection Bureau. 
Mr. Sharpe has been with that bureau 
for the past five years, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen months in the Army. 
He is well qualified by experience to 
assist agents with their rating and en- 
gineering problems. ; 





- AMERICAN RESERVE DIVIDEND 


Directors of *the American Reserve 
have declared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable December 31 to stock- 
holders of record December 16. 
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* FIVE DECADES OF 
SUCCESSFUL GROWTH | 

















The present year, 1946, marks the soth 
Anniversary of the Star Insurance Company 


of America—and we are sure that our 








the stability and prestige it has achieved 
in a half-century of successful operation. 
As we enter upon a second half century 
of further growth, our sincere thanks are 
extended to “Star” agents country-wide— 
whose continued support we shall strive 


to merit by adherence to high standard of 


| “Star” agents share the pride we feel in 


service, security and cooperation 
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Oklahoma City NAIA Convention 


Committee Chairmen Are Named 


president. For more 
than three years he has devoted much 


Fred F. Fox, general convention 
chairman of the mid- year convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Oklahoma City, April 21-25, 
1947, has announced appointment of 
eight local committee chairmen to assist 
in the preparations for the coming 
meeting. 

Assigned to head these 
are registration, Dave R. McKown; 
hotel, E. Woody Clarke, Gardner, 
Clarke & Sullivan; publicity, M. B. 
Breeding, Gum-Breeding Agency; golf, 
E. R. Ledbetter, Ledbetter Insurance 
Company; entertainment, H. T. Moran, 
Moran Insurance Agency; reception, 
E. M. Rickman, Ancel-Earp & Com- 
pany; monitor, H. C. Hightower, 
Cameron-Hightower Insurance Agency; 
transportation, S. D, Clarkson. 

The full roster of committee per- 
sonnel will be announced shortly. 

Fox a Leader in State Affairs 

Mr. Fox has long been recognized as 
one of the spark-plugs of the Oklahoma 
Association. He served as _ secretary- 
treasurer of the state association for 
five years, 1941-46, and has just been 


committees 


elected its vice 


of his t'me to membership promotion 
and is one of the key figures respon- 
sible for the record rise in the Okla- 
homa membership which state captured 
the national membership trophy in both 
1944 and 1946. He is now the territorial 
chairman for that area on the national 
membership committee. 

Although a native of Texas he mi- 
grated to Oklahoma at an early age. 
He entered the life insurance business 
in Oklahoma City in 1927 and in 1933 
joined with J. H. Elliott to organize 
the Fox-Elliott Company, a general in- 
surance agency. Three years later he 
purchased the interest of Mr. Elliott 
and the agency has since been operated 
as the Fred F. Fox Company. 

Mr. Fox is also active in civic affairs, 
participating in the programs of the 
Community Fund, YMCA, Chamber 
of Commerce, The Shriners and the 
Oklahoma Club. 

Mr. Moran is secretary of the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurance Agents, 
and Mr. Rickman is president of the 
Oklahoma City Association. 





Washington Agents Favor 
Liberal Use of Deviations 
The Washington 


surance Agents’ executive committee has 


Association of In- 


adopted a resolution urging that the 


rating chapter of the proposed Wash- 


ington insurance code be amended, as 
respect all lines except fire, to permit 
any company to file a deviation to meet 
the net rate of a participating com- 
pany. 

The proposal was put to the executive 
committee by Stuart G. Thompson, 
chairman of the code committee of the 
agents association, who the day previous 
had led the fight on the present chapter. 
Mr. Thompson told the committee the 
affect of the law as now written would 
be to tie the hands of the agents, while 
the non-agency mutuals raided their 
business. 





Iowa Agents’ Executive 
Committee Meets Today 


The executive committee of the Towa 
Association of Insurance Agents. will 


meet at Cedar Rapids, Towa, today 
to take up its legislative program 
and other matters, President Philip 


Jester announced. The committee is ex- 
pected to determine whether it will 
sponsor an agent’s licensing law for the 
next state legislature. It will also discuss 
employment of a full-time secretary- 
manager for the association, organiza- 
tion of the district educational meetings 
and the association’s membership pro- 
gram. 

B. W. Hopkins of Des Moines is 
chairman of the legislative committee. 
Mr. Hopkins is the son of B. C. Hop- 
kins, former president of the association. 





Shephard Goes to Pa. 


For Great American 


Raymond S. Shephard has been ap- 
pointed — special agent of the Great 
American Group in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Richard E. Stenger 
who has been transferred to the home 
office engineering staff in New York. 
Mr. Shephard, who has headquarters at 
110 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
served recently in the New York subur- 
ban field. 


SYRACUSE AGENCY MOVES 


Formal opening of the new home of 
the George Young Agency, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was held recently at 206 
Butternut St. The agency was founded 
by George Young more than forty-one 
years ago. The founder’s two sons, Carl 
and Albert E. Young, president and 
treasurer, respectively, are now operat- 
ing the agency, assisted by R. Alan 
Philip, manager of the recently estab- 
lished life and annuity department. 





PHILA. WOMEN HEAR COWMAN 





Pennsylvania Agents’ President Com- 
mends New Organization; Compa- 
nies Present Gavel and Block 
Stanley Cowman, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, addressing the Women’s Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia at the 
November meeting, called attention to 
the “infinite variety of jobs” in the in- 
surance field. Commiending the Phila- 
delphia women for the work they are 
now doing, Mr. Cowman called for a 
spirit of unflagging cooperation and a 

greater interest in research. 

“Be proud of your connection with 
insurance,’ he advised, “and think 
twice before you change to a job out- 
side the insurance field—for you are 
part of a great industry that provides 
a service for every phase of living, and 
employment for every type of mind and 
capability.” 

Tribute to the women’s accomplish- 
ment was also paid in a message from 
B. Bryan Leitch, manager of the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, in whose 
name an inscribed gavel was presented 
to President Kathryn M. Coulson of 
Franklin Fire. The Fire Association of 
Philadelphia seconded the tribute with 
the presentation of the gavel block. 

The Women’s Reset sae Society of 
Philadelphia, less than a year old, al- 
ready boasts of a large membership, has 
inaugurated a comprehensive educa- 
tional program sponsored by the NATA, 
provided its officers and trustees with 
a special course in parliamentary law 
and plans to publish the first issue of 
its new house organ before the first of 
the year. 

The December meeting of the insur- 
ance women has been moved forward 
from the usual fourth Tuesday, to 
Thursday, December 19 when the asso- 
ciation will -hold its first Christmas 
party. 





Bruce Brighton Opening 


Own Brokerage Business 
Bruce D. Brighton, for the past six 
years in charge of the fire and casualty 
department in J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp., 
has resigned to go into the brokerage 
business for himself. Mr. Brighton will 
be located at 55 John Street, New York, 
where he will have facilities for writ- 
ing all lines. 

His insurance career dates back to 
1912 and embraces both production and 
home office experience. He spent six- 
teen years with Hersh & Braverman, 
insurance brokers, and before that was 
with D. L. Prager & Co., also brokers. 
His company connections included the 
Globe Indemnity, General Accident and 
Preferred Accident. 

Prominent in American Legion af- 
fairs, Mr. Brighton has served Insur- 
ance Post 1081 as sergeant-at-arms and 
as adjutant. 


HAMILTON WHITE HONORED 

In recognition of twenty-five years’ 
service, Hamilton White was guest of 
honor at a dinner of the Yorkshire, at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. A 
certificate was presented to Mr. White 
by H. T. Silversides of New York, 
deputy United States manager of the 
Yorkshire. 
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A. W. MORGAN, JR., ADVANCED 


Glens Falls Special in Western Penn- 
sylvania Had Brilliant Record in 
. S. Army Air Force 

The Glens Falls and Commerce an- 
nounce appointment of A. W. Morgan, 
Jr., as special agent for western Penn- 
sylvania and for a small portion of east- 
ern Ohio. He will assist Special Agent 
Paul L. Hite and be under his direct 
supervision, with headquarters in the 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh. 

Mr, Morgan received his education at 
the Glens Falls High School, Kimball 
Union Academy and St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He left college to join the 
United States Army Air Force in July, 
1942, and served with distinction with 
the Ninth Air Force in the European 
Theatre of Operations. 

Captain Morgan was awarded two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, eighteen 
Air Medals, a Presidential Citation, Bel- 
gian honors, New York State Conspicu- 
ous Service Cross and four Battle Stars. 
At the time he was sent back to the 
United States, he had flown 104 mis- 
sions. 

Prior to his appointment as_ special 
agent, Mr. Morgan was employed as a 
clerk and underwriter in the home office 
inland marine department and was later 
transferred to the fire underwriting de- 
partment. 





1440 TO ATTEND LUNCHEON 


N. Y. Federation’s Gathering Set for 
Dec. 11; Dineen, Lucas to Speak; 
Culver to Introduce Ferguson 
The luncheon in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York, Inc, next 
Wednesday, December il, at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, will be attended 
by 1,440 including close to forty Insur- 
ance Commissioners who will be guests 
of the federation. It is a sell-out already 
but any last minute requests for tickets 
should be directed to G. A. Buckingham, 
New York Board of Trade, 291 Broad- 

way, New York. 

Program, as arranged by Chairman 
Thomas D. Hughes and his luncheon 
committee, consists of welcoming re- 
marks by William H. Lucas, federation’s 
president; introduction of toastmaster, 
Gustave R. Michelsen, executive com- 
mittee chairman, of Hall & Henshaw, 
New York; presentation of the presi- 
dent-elect of the federation. This is 
followed by Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen’s greetings to the visiting Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon is U. S. 
Senator Homer Ferguson, Michigan, 
who will be introduced by Bernard M. 
Culver, board chairman, America Fore 
Insurance Group. Soloist will be Miss 
Anne Chieffo of: the Home Insurance 
Group who will open the affair with 
the National Anthem and close it with 
“God Bless America.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 
Organized 1855 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. 2,721,252. 


‘Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,891,844. 3,233,665. 2,658,179. 
Organized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 2,748,640. 
Organized 1870 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 15,712,261. 8,759,027. 6,953,234. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 16,207,622. 11,082,112. 5,125,510. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 5,544.980. 
Organized 1909 
Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 356,008. 


Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
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who is still active as an insurance at- In reaching this conclusion the court 
torney in New York and is a member of _ relied upon the 1921 action of the Na- 
the State Insurance Board, named by _ tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
the Governor. sioners and upon the fact that the un- 

Court Decisions derwriting exhibit constructed upon this 


NAIC Report 


(Continued from Page 21) 


premiums received and actual paid losses 


plus actual expenses.” The 1921 formula In an Arkansas court decision in Bul- basis had been in use in Arkansas for 
was also attacked by Supt. Ben C. Hyde — lion v. Aetna in 1922 the majority opin- more than ten years. 

of Missouri and in issuing his famous ion stated, according to the NAIC re- In Missouri the court held, in Aetna 
rate reduction order soon thereafter he _ port: v. Hyde, that losses and expenses paid 
based his decisions on premiums and in- “We think the undisputed evidence are subtracted from premiums actually 
vestment returns. Commissioner G. shows that the term “underwriting received. The earned-incurred formula 
Waldon Smith of Maine likewise de- profit” has long had a definite, certain was also held to be erroneous in a Kan- 


scribed the 1921 resolution as “absolutely and well known meaning in insurance sas rate action in 1927. Summarizing 
indefensible.” One of those who spoke circles. Underwriting profit is arrived at these and other cases the new NAI 

by deducting from earned premiums all report says: 

incurred losses _and incurred expenses.’ “The cases here cited are the only legal 
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new-world wilderness and did not suc- 
cumb, but survived to soften and dignify the 
mechanization of the 20th century, was named 
4 after France’s Sun King, Louis XIV.’ This state of 
FY contrasts with % of its area covered by timber lands 
and veined by 4790 miles of navigable water, produces 
jj more fur pelts than any other in the Union or any province 
i of Canada. Its alluvial soils yield crops of rice, sugar-cane, sweet 
yj potatoes and cotton, and % of its parishes produce oil or nat- 
Aural gas. Thousands of tons of seafood annually feed the world, 
and sulphur and rock salt are gathered 99% pure. New Orleans, 
at the mouth of Old Man River which, during high water due to 
drainage from thirty odd other states, brings down for deposit 
more than two million tons of sand a day, recalls the Pirates Lafitte, 
quadroon‘ balls, voo-doo rites, duelling oaks, haunted houses, ab- 
sinthe bars and patios rich in association with La Fayette, Audubon, 
Louis Philippe and Adelina Patti. | 


Louisiana....land of romance.... fertile field for insurance 
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authorities which deal with the sound- 
ness of the Commissioners’ 1921 For- 
mula. Bullion v. Hyde upheld the 
method because it provided the ‘known 
meaning’ of the term ‘underwriting 
profit’ in the business, based upon the 
1921 action of the Commissioners and 
the underwriting exhibit in the conven- 
tion statement. Aetna y. Hyde and 
Aetna v. Travis reject the Commission- 
ers’ formula. Aetna v. Commonwealth 
of Virginia offers a substitute method. 
It is obvious that the legal authorities 
are in conflict and provide little guid- 
ance for judging the inherent worth of 
the earned-incurred formula.” 
Provisions of AIC Bills 

In an effort to approach anew the 
entire problem of a standard for the 
determination of underwriting profit 
Supt. Dineen’s committee report says: 

“The authorities cited and the Com- 
missioners’ 1921 Formula deal with the 
problem of determining underwriting 
profit for a past period of time. It is 
necessary to distinguish this problem 
from that presented by the pertinent 
subdivisions of the ‘Making: of Rates’ 
sections of the All-Industry—Commis- 
sioners’ Bills. 

“The AIC bills require due considera- 
tion of past and prospective loss experi- 
ence, past and prospective expenses, to 
a margin for (underwriting) profit and 
contingencies, to policyholder dividends 
and all other relevant factors within and 
outside the state. 

“To the extent that the loss and ex- 
pense factors used in rate making in- 
volve estimates of prospective experi- 
ence, they are of course, approximate, 
and after these factors are determined, 
it would be mathematically simple to 
add a reasonable percentage for profit 
and contingencies. In other words, if 
the loss, expense, dividend and other 
relevant factors of a rate are calculated, 
all that is needed to fix the final rate is 
addition of the profit factor. 

“No attempt has been made by this 
subcommittee to explore the statistical 
or actuarial methods by which prospec- 
tive experience may be calculated. It 
has, however, endeavored to study the 
means by which the true underwriting 
profit of companies may be determined 
for past periods of time. It is pertinent 
to note the additional language in Sec- 
tion 3(a). subdivision 3 of the Fire, Ma- 
rine and Inland Marine Rate Regula- 
tory Bill: ‘and in the case of fire in- 
surance rates consideration shall be 
given to the experience of the fire in- 
surance business during a period of not 
less than the most recent five-year pe- 
riod for which such experience is avail- 
able.’ 

“A determination of fire insurance ex- 
perience is therefore expressly required, 
and the value of an accurate determina- 
tion will be equally great in other lines 
both for the ascertainment of past and 
estimation of prospective experience.’ 

The NAIC committee states that “the 
problem of determining underwriting 
profit or loss for a specified past period 
of time requires determination of the 
premiums, losses and expenses which 
are applicable to that period of time.” 
Then follow various definitions of 
earned premiums by different authori- 
ties, including that by Professor Ralph 
H. Blanchard of Columbia University: 
“The earned premium on a given policy 
contract is that part of the total pre- 
mium for the policy which is applicable 
to a given period. Incurred losses are 
the losses paid and to be paid on ac- 
count of particular events.” 

“The use of ‘losses paid’ instead of 
‘losses incurred’ is supported,” states the 
court, “by Aetna v. Hyde and Aetna v. 
Travis, but other authorities suggest 
that the use of ‘losses incurred’ permits 
the establishment of a direct relation- 
ship with premiums earned in any spe- 
cified period of time.” 

Expenses 

On expenses, which the report treats 
in some details, the statement is made 
by the subcommittee that further study 
is required. 

“The expense incident to writing poli- 
cies must, it appears, be charged either 
to the period of time in which the ex- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Operating Car Without Owner’s 
Consent Not Automatically Theft 


Action was brought in the Ohio courts 
on a theft, robbery and pilferage policy 
covering various automobiles owned by 
the operator of a funeral home for dam- 
ages to an invalid car in a collision with 
a safety beacon while it was being 
driven by a fifteen-year-old boy. He 
was a frequent visitor to the home, and 
in answer to a telephone call for an 
emergency car, had taken the car in 
question without the owner’s permission 
and met with the accident on his way 
to a hospital with an injured workman. 

The Ohio Court of Appeals, Hoyne v. 
Buckeye Casualty Co., 69 N. E. 2d 153, 
held that under these circumstances 
there was no coverage under the policy 
and the agreed statement of facts. 

The court discussed at length many 
authorities on the meaning of theft, which 
it considered synonymous with larceny, 
and held that “in considering the term 
‘theft’ as used in a policy of insurance 
indemnifying the owner of an automo- 
bile against loss by theft, robbery and 
pilferage, it should be given the usual 
meaning and understanding employed 
by persons in the ordinary walks of 
life.” 

The case of Great American Indem- 
nity Co. v. Meyer, 18 Ohio App. 97, 
holding that the word “theft” is a 
broader term than “larceny” and may 
include not only the unlawful taking of 
property other unlawful deprivation 
thereof, was out-dated by Royal Ins. Co. 
. Jack, 113 Ohio State 156, 148 N. E. 
923 925, 46 A. L. R. 529, decided six 
months later. 

The court cited other decisions hold- 
ing that “to constitute the crime of lar- 
ceny there must be an original, felon- 
ious intent, general or specific, at the 
time of the taking.” Applying these 
principles to the facts of this case the 
present court said: 

“By no stretch of the imagination can 
we sav that this boy had an intent to 
steal the car. * * * It is a hardship upon 
the owner of the car to lose the protec- 
tion of a policy for which he had paid, 
However, had he been more careful in 
the selection of the policy he would 
have discovered that there was a statute 
narticularly pertinent to the protection 
he was seeking. Section 12619, (Ohio 





Both Vessels at Fault 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Luckenbach S. S. Co., Inc., v. United 
States, 157 F. 2d 250, has affirmed decree 
of the Federal District Court for 
Southern New York, holding both ves- 
sels at fault and dividing the damages 
(67 F. Supp. 521) in a libel by the 
steamship company against the United 
States for damages to the Luckenbach 
in a collision with a vessel operated by 
the United States, which filed a cross- 
libel against the Luckenbach and _ its 
owner. 

Both vessels were traveling in convoy 
under blackout conditions. The Lucken- 
bach was out of her position in the 
convey and off her course. The other 
vessel’s only fault was failure of her 
lookout to discover the approaching 
Luckenbach sooner than he did. The 
Circuit Court did not think it would be 
justified under the evidence in reversing 
the trial judge’s finding that the lookout 
was not vigilant.” The Luckenbach’s 
fault was held far more serious. making 
it a case where the continental rule of 
comparative negligence would have pro- 
duced a more just result but under law 
of the United States division of damages 
was held correct. 


Gen. Code) relates to the taking or op- 
erating of a motor vehicle without the 
owner’s consent and provides, whoever 
steals any motor vehicle, or ‘whoever 
purposely takes. drives, or operates any 
motor vehicle without the consent of the 
owner thereof, * * * shall be punished 
as therein provided. 

“The three words appearing in this 
policy ‘theft, robbery and_ pilferage,’ 
have been in use for many years and 
there have been many decisions holding 
that there must be a felonious intent in 
taking a car before the provision of that 
policy would protect the owner. It 
would be quite easy for the insurance 
company and the owner of the car to 
add as a protection the coverage of the 
operation of a motor car without the 
owner’s consent. Had this been in the 
policy there would have been no diffi- 
culty about the solution of this matter, 
as the greatest offense of the boy was 
operating the car without the owner's 
consent. However, this provision was 
not in the policy.” 


BOOST AUTO RATES IN VIRGINIA 








Substantial Increases in Collision 
Charges for Passenger Cars; Com- 
mercial Premiums Also Higher 
Because of greatly increased costs of 
repairing damaged automobiles, colli- 
sion rates have been given a substantial 
boost in Virginia. Private passenger 
cars not over eighteen months old will 
be subject to a 25% increase in pre- 
miums; 
months old to a 43% increase; and 


those from eighteen to thirty 


those more than thirty months old to a 
16% increase. This is approximately 
about what the companies asked in fil- 
ing a petition for increases some months 
ago with the State Corporation Com- 
mission, 

In authorizing these rate advances, 
the commission also approved a new 
three-way classification plan for com- 
mercial vehicles. Under this plan, an 
“A” schedule would be applied to com- 
mercial vehicles not customarily oper- 
ated beyond a radius of fifty miles from 
where they are garaged. Commercial 
vehicles falling in this category would 
be subject to a 20% boost in the col- 
lision rates. A “B” schedule would be 
applicable to commercial cars engaged 
in intermediate hauling beyond a radius 
of fifty miles but not beyond 150 miles, 
while a “C” schedule would be applied 
to those in a long distance category be- 
yond 150 miles. Rates applicable to 
these two schedules were also advanced 
substantially. 

Approved new rates for Diesel, gas 
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The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 


increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 


inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 
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and steam commercial vehicles will re- 
sult in a small reduction in fire rates 
for cars falling in “A” schedule; a slight 
increase for those in the “B” schedule; 
and a 25% boost for those in the long 
distance group. 

No action was taken by the com- 
mission on a proposal for increased 
rates on truck fleets, action being de- 
ferred pending the filing of additional 
data by the companies. 

PETTITT JOINS BONITO & CO. 

George W. Kuchler. president of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc.. New York, an- 
nounces that John T. Pettitt has joined 
the staff as assistant treasurer and office 
manager. Mr. Pettitt majored in ac- 
counting, business administration and 
economics while attending Columbia 
University in New York City after 
leaving the High School of Commerce 
in New York City. For the past four- 
teen years he has been assistant 
treasurer of Dunlaevy, Cleaves and 
Burnham, Inc. 

PHOENIX, CONN., DIVIDENDS 

The Phoenix of Hartford has declared 
the usual dividend of 50 cents a share 
and an extra dividend of $1 a share, 
both payable January 2 to stock of 
record December 13. 


NAIC Report 


(Continued from Page 30) 


pense is incurred, i.e. in which the 
policy is written, or it must be spread 
over the term of the policy. This is, of 
course, exclusive of those general over- 
head expenses which normally are con- 
stant through policy terms. The only 
accounting method suggested in the au- 
thorities reviewed for spreading expense 
over the policy term is by accrual of 
prepaid items. In_ practical operation, 
the charging of expense to the period in 
which it is incurred as in the Commis- 
sioners’ 1921 formula, results in greater 
expense charges, and therefore lower 
profit, when business is increasing and 
premiums are being written at a faster 
rate than they are being earned. The 
reverse is also true, and profits are 
thereby increased when premium vol- 
ume is declining.” 
Investment Profits 

In connection with investment profits 
the NAIC report makes this observa- 
tion: 

“It may be argued that establishing a 
rate of profit in relation to capital funds 
would induce the investment or reten- 
tion in the business of capital beyond 
all proper requirements; also, that such 
a standard would remove the incentive 
to provide underwriting capacity, for a 
guarantee of a return based on capital 
funds would remove the incentive to in- 
crease premium volume, and would in 
fact lead companies to reduce their ex- 
posure to underwriting loss. The re- 
verse of this argument would be that a 
return based on premiums leads to over- 
expansion, and that capital is attracted 
only by the competitive necessity of 
maintaining an adequate financial posi- 
tion.” 
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Roeber Makes Report 
To National Council 


COVERS COMPENSATION SCENE 





Anticipates Active Year in Rate Regu- 
latory Legislation; Considers 
Premium Base Problem 


The year 1947 will be an extremely ac- 
tive one in the matter of rate regula- 
tory legislation and further authority of 
the state supervising officials in connec- 
tion with workmen’s compensation rates 
with a corresponding increased interest 
in both rate making and rate adminis- 
tration may be anticipated, said W. F. 
Roeber, general manager, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, in 
his annual report delivered before the 
council meeting in New York City, De- 
cember 5. 

Mr. Roeber listed nine states which 
passed rate regulation bills in 1945 and 
two in 1946 and said that while the gov- 
erning committee and staff of the Na- 
tional Council have given careful con- 
sideration to the numerous questions 
which have arisen under these casualty 
rating bills, particularly with respect to 
the filing and administration of rates 
and compilation of statistics for non- 
member carriers, these questions to date 
have not assumed proportions which re- 
quire any special comment. 

Tabulates Reports 

Pursuant to an agreement between 
the special committee of the National 
Council and the compensation commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, that carriers 
writing workmen’s compensation be re- 
auested to file copies of the Casualty 
insurance Expense Exhibit with the Na- 
tional Council which would tabulate the 
result from those reports for all lines, 
Mr. Roeber said the council has received 
and tabulated by type of carrier reports 
from the following: 

Seventy-three non-participating stock 
companies; 28 participating stock com- 
panies; 38 mutuals; 3 competitive State 
Funds; 5 reciprocals; 20 miscellaneous 
type companies. 

Tabulation of the results was greatly 
delayed primarily because some of the 
carriers did not file reports until well 
beyond the requested filing date, May 
15 (the NAIC has set April 15 for next 
year and subsequent years) and because 
in some instances the reports had not 
been prepared according to instructions. 
However, Mr. Roeber said, the tabula- 
tions have now been completed. 

“Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in dividing the carriers into ap- 
propriate groups particularly as between 
stock non-participating and stock par- 
ticipating,” he continued. “This diffi- 
culty arose because of the different 
method of operation by some carriers 
for different lines of insurance and, in 
some cases, by state. In making this 
separation we have been guided by 
available information with respect to 
the method of operation for workmen’s 
compensation insurance.” 

Pure Premium Classification 

Mr. Roeber said that the simplified 
rate-making procedure adopted at the 
1943 session of the NAIC is still in 
effect but the possibility of adopting for 
rate-making purposes one of the prin- 
ciples of the experience rating plan of 
1940, that is, establishment of classifica- 
tion pure premiums on a “primary- 
excess” basis in lieu of the present seri- 
ous, non-serious and medical divisions, 
has been considered. 

With respect to the premium base for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Mr. 
Roeber said that the special committee 
appointed originally to consider prob- 
lems resulting from payment of sur- 


charge overtime wages subsequently was 





assigned the task of considering the 


long-range problem of the premium 
base. This problem, he said, is being ac- 
tively investigated by three committees 
of the National Council; agreement had 
been reached as to the information re- 
quired for the report requested by the 
NAIC and also that a report on the re- 
sults of each audit would be accom- 
panied by a narrative report from the 
auditor commenting on the problems 
that were encountered in ascertaining 
each of the desired items of informa- 
tren, 

“It is recognized that because of the 
amount of work and time involved in 
making these tests it is impracticable to 
have them completed prior to the De- 
cember, 1946, meeting of the NAIC,” 
he said, “however it is contemplated that 
they will be completed and the results 
ready for study some time after Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. In the meantime, a report 
outlining the developments to date is 
being made to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee of the NAIC at the 
meeting scheduled for this month.” 

360 Bills Introduced 


During the past year, Mr. Roeber 


(Continued on Page 36) 


ALEX FOSTER’S NEW POST 


Leaves Surety Post With Ass’n to Join 
Airlines Terminal Corp. in an 
Executive Capacity 
Alexander Foster, who has been fi- 
delity and surety manager of Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
since 1940, has resigned this post to 
join the Airlines Terminal Corp. in an 
executive capacity. This organization, 
located at No. 1 William Street, New 
York, was recently formed to effect 
consolidation on a cooperative basis of 
airline terminal services for the sched- 

uled airlines of the United States. 

General manager of the new corpora- 
tion is Roy Callahan, formerly general 
manager of the New York City Airport 
Authority and assistant commissioner of 
marine and aviation for the city of New 
York. Mr. Foster is one of his close as- 
sociates. There are twenty stockholders, 
comprising the larger scheduled airlines. 
President of ATC is Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land. 

Mr. Foster spent seven years as vice 
president and assistant general counsel 
of National Surety Corp. and_ several 
vears in law practice in Buffalo, and a 
vear or more with the New York In- 
surance Department before joining the 
association, 

During the war Mr. Foster was a 
lieutenant in the USNR and served in 
the insurance division of the Navy 
Department at Washington, D. C. 




















New York (17): 
342 Madison Ave. 


Boston (16): 
260 Tremont Street 


Atlanta (3): 


Philadelphia (7) 
12S. 12th Street 
Los Angeles (5): 
Kemper Companies Bldg. 
San Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Syracuse (2): 


Kemper Insurance Bldg. 


In the old days an insurance man could do well enough 
by selling only one line, but today's insurance buyers, who 
need more diversified coverages and service, turn to 
insurance men offering all the casualty insurance and 
bonds they need for their personal and business protection. 
Why be a ‘“‘Horse and Buggy” insurance man? 

Represent American Motorists and offer your clients 

the broader coverages they need, streamlined claim 
service, efficient safety engineering, security of a 
well-managed $14,000,000 company and savings 


through participating policies. 
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* lNymertcan 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 
H. G. Kemper, President 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. 


Syracuse Kemper Ins. Bldg. 
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FINAL AUTO RATES FOR MASS. 


Commissioner Harrington Sets the 1947 
Compulsory Liability Rates at 
6% Above 1946 
With on increase of 6% over last 
vear, Insurance Commissioner Charles 
F, J. Harrington of Massachusetts has 
promulgated final rates for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance in the 
state for 1947. This increase, applying 
to both private and commercial cars, 
is estimated by stock company interests 
as inadequate to meet anticipated losses 
by approximately 30%. They had sought 
an increase of 25% over the 1946 

schedule. 

The final rates are identical with the 
preliminary schedule proposed by Mr. 
Harrington, the only change being in 
the dividing line between light and 
heavy trucks. Despite objections by 
trucking interests, the Commissioner 
adhered to his new system of classify- 
ing trucks by actual carrying capacity 
instead of the former rated capacity 
basis. While the tentative schedule 
classed trucks of two tons or more 
carrying capacity as “heavy,” under the 
final schedule the heavy classification 
begins with three ton capacity. 

The statewide increase had been at- 
tacked by spokesmen for Eastern cities 
of the state as too high. 





Quinn With U. S. Guarantee 
In Underwriting Capacity 


Davis Quinn has joined the United 
States Guarantee Co. in an underwriting 
capacity in the fidelity and surety divi- 


sion of the home office at 9) John 


Street, New York. Mr. Quinn recently 
resigned from the (American) Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois 
where he had managed the bond de- 
partment of the New York office since 
April 1, 1946. Previous to that he was 
with Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Royal Indemnity Co. and National 
Surety Corp. where he began in the 
surety business in 1927. 

Mr. Quinn has written many articles 
on corporate suretyship and insurance 
and read a number of papers on these 
subjects, and has taught fidelity and 
surety at a leading business school in 
New York the last five years. 


MARSALEK TALKS IN ST. LOUIS 

Woodruff Marsalek of Moser, Marsa- 
lek, Dearing & Carpenter, St. Louis 
legal firm, addressed the meeting of 
the St. Louis Insured Members’ Con- 
ference of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri at St. Louis. November 26, on 
“The Liability Imposed by Law.” 
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FIGHTS MISSOURI PROPOSAL 


Labor Opposes Compensation Change; 
Spokesman Threatens to Start 
Petition to Wipe Law off Books 


Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the CIO 
vigorous opposition to proposed changes 
in rates and rules for workmen’s com- 


ve iced 


pensation at a public hearing conducted 
at Jefferson City by Superintendent of 
Insurance Owen G. Jackson, November 
25. 

The insurance companies, through the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance had proposed the following 
changes to take effect January 1: down- 
ward revision of rates of approximately 
0.8%; revision of rules governing com- 
pensation and employers’ liability to pro- 
vide for elimination, for computation 
purposes, of an individual employe’s 
wages in excess of an average of $100 
a week; upward rate adjustments for 
certain class'fications of employment to 
compensate partially for the premium 
expected to be lost by reason of this 
wage limitation; revision of rules to pro- 
vide for the granting of voluntary com- 
pensation insurance to employes whose 
average annual earnings exceed $3,600. 
Harry F. Richardson, New York, repre- 
sented the National Council at the hear- 
ing. 

Reuben T. Wood, Springfield, repre- 
senting A. F. of L. in Missouri, who 
has been a member of Congress and is 
a former president of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor, served notice that 
the A. F. of L. will fight one more 
round with the Missouri legislature to 
get compensation benefits raised, and 
said: “If we lose, then we will start 
an initiative petition to wipe the law off 
the books.” 

The chief point of controversy was 
the suggestion to limit liability of the 
insurance companies to those employes 
earning $3,600 a vear or more to a 
maximum of $5,000 for the first death 
in an accident and $10,000 for other 
deaths in the same accident. Superinten- 
dent Jackson has until December 31 
to announce his decision. 





GIBBS SURVEYS AUTO TRENDS 





Finds Texas Accident Frequency Trend 
Improved But No Rate Reduction 
Justified Now 

The Texas Casualty Insurance Commis- 
sioner, J. P. Gibbs, has pointed out that 
the accident frequency trend, after ris- 
ing so sharply for the first eight or nine 
months following V-J Day, has shown 
a slight improvement in the last two 
or three months, in announcing the re- 
sults of a special survey of Texas auto- 
mobile experience for the first six 
months of 1946. 

While the accident frequency trend 
shows some improvement, the great in- 
creases in the average cost of accidents 
dispel the hope of immediate decreases 
in certain classes of automobile insur- 
ance rates, Mr. Gibbs stated. The sta- 
tistics show that the average loss cost 
ner collision claim has increased from 
$74 in 1941 to $159 in 1945 and to $164 
in the first half of 1946. Likewise, the 
average loss cost per property damage 
liability claim, has increased from $28 
in 1941 to $67 in 1945 and to $73 for the 
first six months of 1946. These figures 
answer the question which is sometimes 
raised regarding the present high level 
of automobile insurance rates, he said. 

With a total premium tabulation of 
$6,500,000, a detailed analysis shows that 
private passenger comprehensive insur- 
ance premiums are insufficient by ap- 
proximately 27% ; collision premiums by 
12% and property damage liability pre- 
miums by 2%, with an over-all de- 
ficiency of approximately 15%, after tak- 
ing into account the increases allowed 
in May of this year. 

The commercial car experience is more 
favorable with the exception of property 
damage liability which indicates a de- 
ficiency of approximately 15% in the 
existing rates, according to Mr. Gibbs. 


BERT G. WILLS DIES AT 63 


Vice President of Companies in Fire- 
man’s Fund Group; Was Specialist 
in Auto and Casualty Lines 
Bert G. Wills, 63, vice president of 
the companies in the Fireman’s Fund 
Group, specialist in automobile insur- 
ance and the casualty lines, died sud- 
denly at San Mateo, Cal., December 1. 
M-. Wills was preparing to attend the 
December meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in New York, and then had expected 

to retire from active duty. 

Mr. Wills was with the Fireman’s 
Fund Group for thirty-two years and 
for many years had been in charge of 
the automobile department of the fire 
companies, and the western operations 
of the casualty companies. 

Born February 15, 1883 at Hillsboro, 
Ore., Mr. Wills was educated at public 
and private schools there and the Ore- 
von Agricultural College. He became 
associated with the Royal Indemnity 
Co. in 1912. He joined the Fireman's 
Fund in 1917 as superintendent of the 
automobile department. In July, 1921, 
he was appointed manager of the 
Southern California branch and_ in 
February, 1928, returned to the head 
office at San Francisco as assistant sec- 
retary of the Fireman’s Fund, Home 
Fire & Marine and the Western Na- 
tional Insurance Co. 

When the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
was organized in 1930, he was elected 
vice president in charge of its Pacific 
Coast department, and subseauently was 
elected vice president of all the com- 
panies in the group. 


TRIBUTE TO KENDALLS 


Leaders of Washington National in 
Spotlight as 35th Anniversary of Co 
Is Completed; Financial Progress 
Justified tribute is paid to Harry R. 
Kendall, board chairman, and George 
R. Kendall, president of the Washing- 
ton National, in the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary “The Builder,” pub- 
lished monthly by that company and 
widely distributed to its field forces. 
Donald J. Wellenkamp, editor, who con- 
ducts the newsy page called “The Back- 
Chat,” observes that President Kendall 
wrote the first application, collected 
the first premium and delivered the 
first policy when the company was 
launched in 1911. His brother, Harry, 
was his “silent partner” and wall of 
strength in the early days. “Both had 
the vision and courage to start the com- 
pany and they have remained steadfast 
at its helm ever since,” says the article. 
Most significant feature of the current 
“Builder” is the company’s statements 
reproduced for its first year and for its 
thirty-fifth year. As of January 1, 1946, 
Washington National showed _ total 
assets of $72,186,234 compared with 
total income as of December 31, 1911, 
of $807.90. Its total disbursements last 
year were $60,757,658 compared with 

$445 for the year 1911. 

Says Editor Wellenkamp in his col- 
umn: “On November 6, 1946, the Wash- 
ington National entered its thirty-sixth 
year of service to the insuring public. 
Our company’s past record is one of 
continuous success; its future is one of 
ereatest promise.” 
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FIDELITY BONDS! 


Business executives see the need of increasing insurance protec- 
tion to keep pace with growing values, but often overlook a 
similar need of additional Fidelity coverage. 





More and more fixed income employees, unable or unwilling 
to adjust their modes of living to changing values and unsettled 
conditions, succumb to the pressure of temptation. The result 
- - more and bigger Fidelity losses. 

Every employer should NOW review his Fidelity coverage 
- - and get adequate protection through CENTRAL SURETY 
Blanket FIDELITY BONDS. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 
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110 WILLIAM STREET . . . 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











O’Connor Analyzes Cal. 
Unemployment Statute 


ADDRESSES A. & H. MEN 


Tells Southern Californians Big Job Is 


to Keep Down Compulsory Health 
Fund Menace 
Kk. H. O’Connor, managing director, 


Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
the 
Accident & Health Producers Associa- 
tion of Southern California and the 
Accident & Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles November 25, with ap- 
proximately 100 in attendance, and gave 
his audience a comprehensive resume of 
what the situation is in California in 
respect to the Unemployment Disability 
Benefit Law and what should be done 
to prevent monopoly. 

In his address he said that practically 
all the large Eastern companies are 
writing the line or will write it as soon 
as the necessary details can be worked 
out. He declared it was not possible now 
to say how much pressure by proponents 
of state plans will be removed from pri- 
vate carriers, but that it is necessary 
for all California insurance bodies to 
watch that the benefits be not unduly 
increased. He said that unless the move 
toward Government fund plans be stop- 
ped, the country is on the way to 
totalitarianism. 


ica, addressed a joint meeting of 


Costs Come From Taxes 


He pointed out that social security 
creates costs that come out of taxes. 
If it be expanded there is added burden 
to the taxpayer. He mentioned the law 
giving increased benefits to certain rail- 
road employes and said that if the way 
to benefit special classes is opened then 
the floodgates are opened and_ the 
deluge cannot be stopped. He declared 
that California will receive $306,000,000 
from the Federal Government to add to 
the State Fund. 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out that the big 
job is to keep down the compulsory 
health fund menace. He declared that 
greater benefits can be paid by the pri- 
vate carriers than by the state. He 
urged the companies to keep up their 
good work on group coverage and then 
they can. successfully defend their 
position. 

Pointing out that labor’s part in the 
present situation is a big feature, he 
held that it must be watched lest it 
become dangerous. He said that an hon 
est day’s work well done is the real 
basis of a good economic situation. 

He declared that private carrier in- 
surance has not failed to provide com- 
plete protection to the public and that 
the sales of accident and health and 
froup insurance have set a world’s rec- 
ord in salesmanship. 


WANT COMP. LAW LIBERALIZED 


Minnesota Federation of Labor Asks 
More Benefits; Also a Law 
Banning Self-Insurance 
Broad liberalization of the Minnesota 
workmen’s compensation law will be 
sought at the coming legislative session 
by the Minnesota Federation of Labor. 
Calling for “more adequate benefits for 
widows and families of wage earners 
killed or injured in industrial accidents,” 

the federation proposes: 

An increase in the maximum 
benefit from $7,500 to $10,000. 

Jenefits ranging from $15 to $30 a 
week for an indefinite period for in- 
juries. (Now $10 to $24 weekly with 
$10,000 maximum.) 

A law banning self-insurance and re- 
quiring all employers to carry insurance 
to cover their obligations. It is claimed 
some employes are reluctant to press 
claims against employers who are self- 
insured. 

Benefits for occupational diseases for 
fire fighters. 

Other occupation disease changes to 
give workers suffering from silicosis full 
coverage and to cover public employes 
in all places rather than only in places 
of their employment. 
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Survey on A. & H. 
Claims in Two States 


H. & A. CONFERENCE REPORTS 





Finds of All Claims Paid in Illinois and 
Michigan in 1945, 99.9% Brought 
No Complaint 


The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has issued a report on its 
survey of claim complaints in 1945 in 
Illinois and Michigan, indicating that ol 
all accident and health claims paid in 
the two states during that year, more 
than 99.9% caused no complaints. 

The survey was made in an attempt 
to determine as completely as possible 
the reason for A. & H. claim complaints 
and the two states were selected be- 
cause of their convenience and accessi- 
bility to the company committee ap- 
pointed to make the survey and also 
because the two states provided data 
on a comparatively large number of 
policvholders and claim settlements with 
reported total premiums of $79,700,000 
and losses of $41,600,000 for the year. 
Representatives of companies domiciled 
in the states visited the Insurance De- 
partments and made a careful study of 
each accident and health claim com- 
plaint and inquiry received. The survey 
was impartial and no representative was 
permitted to review the files of his own 
company or discuss them with others 
s the result of the survey: 


Following 
Complaints Are Analyzed 


All of the 967 accident and_ health 
complaints and inquiries received by 
the Illinois and Michigan’ Insurance 
Departments during 1945 were carefully 
analyzed by the survey committees and 
listed under three main classifications. 
“Claim Complaints,” covering actual dis- 
putes over claims; “Other Complaints,” 
such as disputes or complaints about 
return of premiums on unwanted poli- 
cies. delay in issuance of policies, lack 
of premium notices or premium re- 
ceipts, and “Inquiries” under which 
were listed questions about cancellation 
or non-renewal of policies, attachment 
of waivers or riders to policies, ete. 

\ questionnaire, containing a= sum- 
mary of pertinent facts, was completed 
from each claim complaint and a tabu- 
lation of the information thus obtained 
is included with this report. It indicates 
the number of complaints originating 
from policies sold by agents and from 
those sold by mail, the type of coverage 
involved, the type of policy, cause ot 
the complaint, the reason the insurer 
declined settlement or offered a lesser 
amount than claimed, disposition of the 
complaints, and whether or not the 
complaints were justified. 

Few Companies Responsible 

The primary fact developed by the 
survey was that in Michigan, two com- 
panies were responsible for 45.8% of 
all the 1945 complaints and inquiries to 
the Department, and in Illinois six 
companies were responsible for 68.6% 
of the complaints and inquiries. Even 
including the companies previously men- 
tioned the over-all average for the two 
states was one claim complaint for every 
1,223 claims handled. This represents 
only &2 complaints to the Departments 
out of each 10,000 claims, or in other 
words, 99.9% of all claims were handled 
by the accident and health companies 
without a complaint to the Insurance 
Departments! 

In Michigan, no claim complaints were 
filed against 105 accident and_ health 
companies and only seven companies 
had over five each. The same_ picture 
was reflected by the Illinois survey. Of 
the 166 licensed companies writing acci- 
dent and health coverage in Illinois, 111 
had no claim complaints. an additional 
fo-ty-four had less than five, and only 
cleven companies had more than five. 


HAS A. & H. SALES CONGRESS 


Oklahoma Association Members Hear 
Smith, Breidenbaugh and Other Na- 
tional Officers at Big Meeting 
The fourth annual sales congress 
staged by the Oklahoma Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, No- 
vember 22 at the Oklahoma Club, rated 
attendance of ninety-three members and 

guests. 

O. J. Breidenbaugh, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, and director of 
the accident and health sales course at 
Purdue University, brought a message 
on the value of education to successful 
underwriting. However he cited mot'va- 
tion as equally important. He contended 
that the average underwriter is not 
producing half as much business as his 
ability justifies. 

R. B. Smith president of the National 
Association, deplored lack of develop- 
ment in the home office of the agency 
division to the hich standard that other 
departments had becn raised, and advo- 
cated establishment of a clinic where 
home office officials together with lead 


ing producers could study some of the 
things that can and should be done in 
this line. He proposed inaugurating a 
research plan that would make an ex- 
haustive study of the various local 
markets. 

Other speakers were Marion F. Hous- 
ton, Washington National, Kansas City, 
who is a national executive board mem- 
ber; W. W. Jackson, vice president, 
American Hospital & Life of San An- 
tonio, and FE. F. Gregory, second vice 
president, National Association, who is 
Business Men’s Assurance manager in 
Denver. Dean Howard Taylor of the 
Oklahoma College for Women at Chick- 
asha, was speaker at the noon luncheon. 


Talk Bigger Premiums 


Gilbert H, Knight, Federal Life & 
Casualty manager in Cleveland, in the 
latest issue of The Knight-O-Gram, says: 

“Talk bigger premiums to your. bdros- 
pects. You will find them receptive. Twen- 
ty-five dollars a week these days does not 
go very far, and the man selling only 
$25 a week indemnity policies is going 
to find that this amount does not particu- 
larly interest mony people. With the 
necessities of life ccsting so much, with 
hospital, physician and nurse costs up so 
high, people need larger indemnity and 
are willing to pay bigger premiums. They 
are making move money, an can afford it, 
and vou need more monev and bigger com- 
missions to keep up with the parade.” 















underwriting rules can 
| create ill-will. The GENERAL ACCIDENT 
and POTOMAC underwriters, there- 
fore, give careful consideration to 
each risk and weigh it according 
to its merits. Such methods en- 
hance the insured’s confidence in 
his agent or broker and he knows 
that complete protection has been 
purchased providing security 
against the unknown or unex- 
nected hazard at the right rate. 


Ask the Representatives of these Companies 





Hard and fast 








California Disability 
Law Now Operative 


PLANS’ APPROVAL TENTATIVE 


All Companies Except Two in East 
Writing Coverage in Some Form; 


Details of Plan Outlined 


Beginning December 1, the new Cali- 
fornia unemployment disability benefit 
law became effective, and under its 
provisions unemployed persons who 
comply with the regulations will be 
eligible to benefits under the law. 

All the insurance companies, save two 
large Eastern life companies, admitted 
to transact accident and health insur- 
ance and group insurance in California, 
are writing or will write the coverage 
in one form or another, it is said. Some 
of the companies are limiting the extent 
of their participation while others are 
extending their participation by prepar- 
ing plans to give benefits of the law 
to groups of less than ten in number. 
While the State Commission has 
given approval to plans submitted to 
it for approval, the approval is under- 
stood to be tentative, subject to later 
action when the commission has adopted 
its final rules. Companies have submit- 
ted. to the Department of Insurance the 
policies under which they will write the 
line, and are using these pol'cies under 
tentative rulings. But insofar as is 
known, the Department has not yet set 
its final seal of approval on any of the 
policies. 

Outlines Deta‘ls of Plan 


The California Department of Unem- 
ployment, which will administer the new 
law, has outlined details of the plan as 
administered by the Department. Under 
it a person, before he can draw bene- 
fits, must file a claim according to regu- 
lations; he must have earned at least 
$300 during the base period; he must 
have filed a medical certificate, served 
a seven-day waiting period, and sub- 
mitted to a reasonable examination if 
reauired by the State Department. 

One may not receive disability bene- 
fits if he is receiving unemployment 
insurance at the same time; if he is 
receiving workmen’s compensation; if 
he is receiving his regular wages and 
they equal or exceed the amount of the 
henefit award; if he is receiving GI 
readjustment allowances. 

A claimant must have been under care 
of a physician sometime during the 
first week of disability and he must 
sign the certificate. 

The applicant, if his claim is ap- 
proved, will receive for sickness bene- 
fits the same amount he would receive 
as straight unemployment benefits. The 
weekly rate will vary from $10 to $20. 
The maximum he may receive will vary 
from $160 to $468 during the year, de- 
pending upon how much he _ earned 
during the base period. 


Method of Handling Benefits 


A person may draw compensation for 
more than one disability during a year, 
but his total payment for the year re- 
mains the same maximum. He may re- 
ceive both unemployment compensation 
and disability nayments in the same 
benefit year, but not simultaneously. He 
will be limited to 150% of one award if 
he draws both benefits. If he qualifies 
for $468 from either insurance, he will 
be limited to $702 if he receives both 
unemployment insurance and disability 
insurance for the year. 

Money received from a private insur- 
ance policy for which he pays prem‘ums 
will not prevent a person from receiv- 
ing benefits from the state. 

The employed person under unem- 
ployment insurance pays no additional 
tax for disability insurance. It all comes 
out of the 1% tax on his wages for 
unemployment insurance. 

Employer or employe groups may 
establish voluntary health insurance 
plans if they choose and all parties 
agree to it, but the voluntary plan must 
provide ‘benefits to the employe which 
are greater than the state’s. 
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CONSTABLE TO NEW ENGLAND 





Succeeds Luthy, Who Goes to Chicago 
for Kemper Cos.; Heineke in 
Charge in New York City 
James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Kemper Affiliated Insurance Cos., an- 
nounces the appointment of William J. 
Constable, now resident secretary of 
the companies at New York City, as 
manager of the New England depart- 

ment at Boston. 

Mr. Constable has been in the insur- 
ance business thirty-two years. In 1930 
he left as manager of the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Rating & Accident 
Prevention Bureau to become secretary 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
He had previously been secretary of 
the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. He is a gradu- 
ate of New York University and a fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Constable succeeds Martin P. 
Luthy, vice president of the company 
and manager of its New England de- 
partment, who on January 1 will take 
up his new duties in Chicago as assist- 
ant to the chairman of the Kemper 
companies. 

Mr. Luthy joined Lumbermens staff 
in 1928 as a manager of the advertising 
department. He was successively man- 
ager of that department, assistant to 
the president, assistant manager and 


then manager of the New England 
denartment. 

William H. Heineke has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president in 


charge of the New York City offices 
of (American) Lumbermens Mutu7l 
Casualty Co. of Illinois and Amer‘can 
Motorists Insurance Co. Mr. Heineke 
became associated with the companies 
in 1933. 

Mr. Heineke’s assistant manager will 
be Frederick S. Benson, until now claim 
manager at Syracuse, who hos been 
with the companies since 1935. Mr. 
Benson is a graduate of L>favette Col- 
lege and of Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Law. 

W. J. Cole, claim manager, is return- 
ing to the home office staff at Chicago, 
which he joined in 1933. He will be 
succeeded by Charles R. Murphy, for- 
merly assistant claim manager and a 
twenty-year veteran of Kemper Insur- 
ance. 


Reilly Leaves Continental 
For Jacksonville Agency 


Jeff Reilly, agency secretary in Con- 
tinental Casualty’s eastern department, 
has resigned and on December 1 joined 
the Jacksonville, Fla. agency of Finley 
Tucker & Bro. in its casualty depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Reilly has been with the Conti- 
nental since 1930 and served successively 
in its eastern department as assistant 
superintendent of casualty underwriting, 
superintendent, and then field supervisor 
which post he held until entering the 
service in 1942. Starting as a private, 
he advanced in the Army Air Corps to 
captain. He was stationed for 2% years 
at Roswell, New Mexico, engaged in the 
R-17 and B-29 training program of the 
Western Flying Training Command. 

Mr. Reilly returned to civilian life in 
April, 1946, resuming his Continental 
Casualty connection, and was named 
agency ‘secretary. 


XMAS PARTY OF LEGION POST 
The annual Christmas dinner of In- 
surance Post 1081, American Legion, 
New York, will be held Tuesday, Dec. 
10. at Fraunces Tavern. Newly-elected 
officers for 1947 will be installed by a 
past commander’s committee headed by 
Fred J. Hacey, Aetna Companies. Prin- 
cipal speakers will be Deputy Adminis- 
trator David P. Page and John F. 
O’Hern, assistant deputy administrator 
of the U. S. Veterans Administration. 
Two committee chairmen already 
named by Commander John F. Short are 
3urtis F. Thompson, arrangements and 
entertainment, and Frank G. Kroupa, 
publicity, who continues for another 
year the excellent job he has done in 
this capacity. 


CAL. COMP. RATES LOWERED 





Garrison Approves 6.5% Reduction Pro- 
posed by Inspection and Rating 
Bureau; Effective January 1 

A reduction of 6.5% in workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates has been 
approved by Insurance Commissioner 
Maynard Garrison of California, as of 
November 20, and this. he says in-.an- 
nouncing the reduction “will produce 
an annual premium saving of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 for California employ- 
ers and industry generally. 

“Concurrently with this reduction in 
rates, approval was also given to a sim- 


plified classification system. The latter 
is the result of a study conducted by the 
California Inspection Rating Bureau in 
response to the Department’s request 
that workmen’s compensation classifica- 
tion procedure be revised to conform to 
the industrial commercial and agricul- 
tural development of this state and to 
eliminate the confusion and inequities 
caused by the large number of existing 
classification designations. 

“The changes mentioned will apply to 
policies having inception on and after 
January 1 1947, and will be incorpo- 
rated into the 1947 workmen’s compen- 
sation manual.” 


W. R. DIFFENDERFFER MARRIED 

The former Mrs. Albert O. Pywell, a 
member of the editorial staff of New 
York Herald Tribune, was married No- 
vember 23 to William R. Diffenderffer 
of Stamford, Conn., who recently joined 





the New Amsterdam Casualty and 
United States Casualty as an investi- 
gator and adjuster in the New York 


branch office. The ceremony took place 
in the Riverside Church, New York. 

Mr. Diffenderffer was with the New 
York Journal-American before his war 
career in the Army Intelligence Serv- 
ice, serving in both the European and 
Asiatic war theaters. 











given them! 


MERICA is emphatically willing to “get 
tough” to ensure safer, saner driving— 
judging from a recent nationwide poll, 
sponsored by safety groups. But it took 
many tragedies and near-tragedies to de- 
velop this uncompromising attitude. For the 
poll revealed that 3 out of 10 Americans 
have been injured in traffic accidents . . . 
1 out of 4 adults arrested for traffic violations! _ 


The arresting officers might be surprised 
to learn that two-thirds of their victims 
approved the “cop’s” conduct . . . even felt 
they deserved whatever punishment was 


To 5 major proposals for reducing our de- 


A multiple line organization 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





This poll, first step in a major postwar 
safety campaign, was directed by the chair- 
man of the National Conservation Bureau, 
a unit of the Casualty and Surety Industry. 


reinsurance except life 





plorably high accident rate, America gave a 
resounding “Yes 
favored a 50 m.p.h. speed limit . . . high 
school driving instruction . . . tax boosts 


9?? 


for safer highways and cross-walks. Nearly 
everyone approved periodic examinations of 
drivers and vehicles . . . severe penalties for 
drunken or reckless driving. 


The industry, as always, is cooperating with 
safety agencies in a continuing war against 
death on the highways. 


transacting all forms of 


Fire and Allied Lines 
NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A substantial majority 
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O P * W. F. Roeber Report 
& 
est in ar ane (Continued from Page 32) 
said, approximately 360 bills affecting 
compensation insurance were introduced 

Henry H. (once John Hancock’s pub- job for his company in his first year in the several legislatures, of which 
licity mogul) Putnam, “Ol Powder with them—and why not, the guy is good. approximately fifty were “valued” for 
Put” himself, taken pen in hand to say And to show that the old gag that Gen- the purpose of estimating the effect on 
he liked the interview of a life agent eral Agents of life companies do cross- loss costs. Measures estimated to in- 
working the way a lawyer does. Of word puzzles behind locked doors, we crease costs substantially were enacted 
course, our legal friends know we were — saw these G. A.’s pounding pavements in Alaska, California, Kentucky, Massa- 
only kidding. And, by the bye, outside this week: Jack (Connecticut Mutual) chusetts, New York and Virginia, he 
of this note from “Powder Put” the Fraser; Jerry (Guardian Life) Schnur; said, and appropriate provision for the 
only other one who let us have a chirp Halsey (Mutual Benefit) Josephson; Sam estimated increased costs was included 

about the interview, was Lorin A. W. (Continental Assurance) Rosan; good ol’ in revised rates for Alaska, Kentucky, a 
(Bankers Life) Suplee. Say, don’t youse Hiram G. (Prudential Downtown) Hen- New York and Virginia. 
guys read the high-brow stuff? derson, a painstaking guy with the poor With respect to insurance for war 

: * * * neglected agent’s interests and no _ projects, Mr. Roeber said: 

Speaking of kidding and sitch-like, foolin’. If the latter be advertising, let “Although actual hostilities of the 
Sheaffer's new pen carries some great the Jusiness Department bill ’em. World War ceased in August, 1945, 
copy. They say it not only writes under Wadda we care? there are still certain projects being 
water, but at 130 degrees, at below-freez- * ¥ covered under the comprehensive rat- 


ing and upside down. And, as we do not 
expect to be under water, or in a tem- 
perature of either 130 degrees or below 
freezing, and since we never write when 
we are upside-down. we'll have to man- 
age along without said pen. 

a: 2 - s 


Street Seen (and it'll take a lot to get 
us to stop running stuff about the great 
and near-great spotted on the sidewalks 
of Insuranceville-on-the-Hudson): Her- 
man (broker) Richter, who reminded 
us that twenty years ago in September, 
we induced him to go into the life in- 
surance business, in the days when we 


were General Agent-ing. Tom Duthie 
and Wesley Muckinfuss (both of Bene- 
dict & Benedict), the “ham-and-eggs” of 


William Street, who start the day each 
day having breakfast together at a cer- 
tain Maiden Lane spot and who lunch 
together every day at Whytes—greater 
love hath no men. David G. (broker) 
Fellerman and John J. (automobile sp-- 
cialist from New Jersev) Coady. Hank 
(Security of New Haven) Eisenreich, 
who the boys say is doing a stand-out 





FIELDS SPEAKS IN BOSTON 


U. S. Guarantee’s V. P.-General Counsel 
Gives Claim Ass’n His Slant on Con- 
fessions in Fidelity Bond Cases 


Ernest W. Fields, vice president and 
counsel of the United States 
addressed the Boston Surety 
November 


veneral 
C,uarantee, 
Claim Association at its 


Guests included a number of 


Soston underwriters. 


meeting. 
prominent 

Mr. Fields’ subject 
of a Confession in Fidelity 
He distinguished between 


was “The Value 
3ond Cases. 
confessions 


” 


obtained before termination of a de- 
faulter’s employment and_ confessions 
obtained after. In this connection he 
cited some cases establishing the rule 
that confessions obtained during de- 
faulter’s employment were binding upon 


the surety, and others to the effect that 
confessions obtained after termination 
of the defaulter’s employment were not 
binding upon the surety. 

At the conclusion of his talk Mr. 
Fields led an interesting forum dis- 
cussion 


R. D. TRISMEN PROMOTED 


Named Accountant by Car & General 
to Succeed J. W. Lamble Resigned; 
Joined Company in 1931 
Ralph D. 
by the Car & General to the 
of accountant in full charge of all ac- 
counts and finance matters as of De- 
cember 1, succeeding J. W. Lamble 
resigned. Mr. Trismen has been with 
the corporation since 1931, and is fitted 
by experience and ability to take over 

his new duties. 


Trismen has been promoted 
position 


GILMORE TO TALK IN NEWARK 


Robert Gilmore, assistant general 
counsel, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, will discuss the All- 


bills at a luncheon meeting of 
Underwriters Association 


Industry 
the Casualty 


of New Jersey at the Down Town Club, 
Newark, December 9. 


We certainly must laugh at the ad 
avencies. A certain gum is claimed to be 
“the gum with the fascinating artificial 
flavor.” We are no gum-chewer—detest 
the stuff—but if an artificial flavor is an 
attraction, brother, wed like to write 
some copy for the prodsct just once. 
Wow! 

x * x 

Marie (Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference) Meade 
has written us a letter. As soon as we 
have run it through the wringer (which 
should be next week) we'll let you know 
“what’s cookin’.”. Watch this column 
next week.—Advt. 

* ok x 


Jeauty Note. 


Joe (New Amsterdam's Business 
Poosher) Byrne, the original Don’t- 
Quote-Me shouter, is telling this story, 
a conversation between a diner and a 
waiter. Q. “Have you any oysters?” A. 
“No, sir.” Q. “Have you any rg a 
A. “No, sir.” Q. “Any lobsters?” A. “No 
= ” Q. “Have you any shell fish > all ?” 

“Only eggs, sir.’ 
MERVIN L. LANE. 





COMP. RATE INCREASE DENIED 


Minnesota Board Orders 5.8% Decrease 
Instead of 2.2% Advance Urged 
by the Companies 
For the third time in a year and a 
half the Minnesota compensation insur- 
ance board has denied insurance com- 
panies an increase in rates and instead 
of the 2.2% over-all increase asked this 
month, the board ordered a 5.8% de- 

crease. 

In making its decision the board said 
it took into consideration the upward 
wage trend with the corresponding in- 
crease in premium return to the com- 
panies. The board also found that the 
expected increased loss as a result of 
the broadening of benefits ordered by 
the last legislature has not developed. 

Members of the rating committee of 
the compensation rating bureau and 
other company representatives were 
surprised and disappointed at the 
decision, 


ing plan and the rate deviation program 
for national defense risks. Most of 
these projects are extensions of major 
operations that were started long before 
the end of hostilities, but there are 


other proposals of the Governmental 
agencies that have been submitted for 
treatment under these programs where 


the issue is not quite as clear cut. On 


some of these projects the staff has 
felt it desirable to obtain an opinion 
from the manual committee as to 


whether it was proper to assign them 
to the comprehensive rating plan or the 


rate deviation program and, in fact, the 
auestion was raised with the manual 
comunittee as to whether these special 


war plans should be continued. 

“We understand there are certain de- 
nartments of the United States Govern- 
ment that have found, with labor and 
material conditions as unstable as at 
any time during the actual war period, 
it is still necessary to negotiate cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts in order to at- 
tract contractors to undertake projects 
at vital outposts, for veteran facilities, 
for disabled servicemen, and to operate 
facilities necessary to carry on recon- 
struction programs abroad. These de- 
partments feel that such undertakings 
are to be exnected and are indispensable 
to the war effort and, therefore, that the 
comprehensive rating plan and the rate 
deviation program should be continued. 


Plans Are Continued 

“The manual committee requested the 
joint committee to express an opinion as 
to the desirability of discontinuing the 
application of both of these programs. 
The joint rating committee has dis- 
cussed this question and the consensus 
of opinion is to the effect that the com- 
prenhensive rating plan and the rate 
deviation program should be continued 
with respect to projects that can be di- 
rectly related to the war recently con- 
cluded, but has expressed the hope that 
the number of such projects would di- 
minish materially in the not far distant 
future.” 

Mr. Roeber said that the number of 
risks electing retrospective rating con- 
tinues to increase from year to year and 
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that there has been little change in the 
program and procedure followed by the 
National Council in the assignment of 
risks that are otherwise unable to obtain 
insurance. 

Under “basis manual amendments,” 
Mr. Roeber listed the following: 

Protection was extended to employ- 
ers who, through no fault of their own, 
discover that an injured employe is a 
minor; coverage was extended to in- 
clude liability imposed on ‘an insured 
employer by reason of suit or claim 
brought against him by a third party 
to recover the amount of damages ob- 
tained from such third party by an em- 
ploye of the insured employer for in- 
juries sustained by such employe arising 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment; the basis of premium rule of the 
manual was revised so as to permit the 
elimination, for premium computation 
purposes, of the remuneration of indi- 
vidual employes in excess of an average 
of $100 per week for the total time em- 
ployed during the policy period. 


Other Manual Amendments 


Other manual amendments were: a 
ruling to permit the exclusion from com- 
pensation audits covering stevedoring 
risks of the amounts representing retro- 
spective wage increases for stevedores 
granted by the Regional Wage Stabili- 
zation Board from the period October F. 
1945, to the dates when such increases 
were granted; a single classification to 
cover all types of concrete bridge work 
was substituted for the two former 
classifications of concrete construction 
and bridges; appropriate classifications 
were established for anhydrous am- 
monia and ammonium nitrate manufac- 
turing. 

The subcommittee on review of the 
manual is developing appropriate classi- 
fications to cover the plastics industry 
and is working on a long-range program 
involving complete review of the entire 


manual and all classifications therein 
and a review of the various schedules is 
now underway. 
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Jump in Auto Rates for 
Ont. and Quebec Seen 


CLAIMS 40% AHEAD OF 1939 





Insurance Supt. Whitehead Cognizant 
of Rising Accident Trend; Extent of 
Rate Increase Undecided 





Steps have been taken by the Cana- 
dian Underwriters Association which 
may shortly result in a general hoist in 
automobile premium rates in Ontario 
and Quebec. The movement has the 
blessing of Roy B. Whitehead, Ontario 
Superintendent of Insurance and other 
leading authorities. The question re- 
mains as to what the full extent of the 
increase will be. 

An increase of 30% in the cities of 
Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor is be- 
ing asked for by the Canadian Under- 
writers Association to offset the in- 
creased cost of handling claims which, 
officials of the CUA state, now are run- 
ning 40% ahead of 1939, 

According to W. C. Butler, a vice 
president of the CUA, premium rates 
were reduced 30% when gasoline ration- 
ing began because the number of acci- 
dents dropped. “But,” he says, “since 
the lifting of gasoline rationing the in- 
cidence of accidents has increased until 
now it is back where it was in 1939. So 
even if our rates go up to what they 
were that year we still will be behind 
the eight ball because of the higher cost 
of servicing claims.” 

Mr. Butler states that in the first year 
of gas rations, the accident ratio 
dropped 25%. However, it has increased 
ever since. He says that owners of class 
“A” cars—those used less than 50% for 
business—paid less for their insurance 
last year than they did in 1939, 


Situation in Quebec 


The agitation for higher automobile 
rates is even more pronounced in Que- 
bec than in Ontario. In Montreal, Mr. 
Butler says, the claims ratio is 71% 
against 52% in Toronto. The difference 
is due to the fact that Quebec has no 
financial responsibility law. He thinks 
the Ontario law might be tightened 
along the lines of the one in Manitoba, 
which requires both parties to an acci- 
dent to establish financial responsibility 
as soon as the accident occurs, either 
with insurance or cash. Failing to do so 
means driving privileges are suspended 
and cars are impounded. 

Mr. Butler predicts that automobile 
rates in rural Manitoba will drop this 
year as a result of the success of the 
financial responsibility law there. 

Mr. Whitehead, when queried about 
the request for higher auto rates, 
stated: “It seems apparent there must 
be an increase in rates. The question 
now is the extent of the increase.” 





WILL REDUCE ASSESSMENTS 





Manitoba Attorney-General Declares 
Safety Responsibility Law an 
Unqualified Success 
The Manitoba government, effective 
January 1, 1947, proposes to reduce by 
one-half the assessments charged under 
the provincial safety responsibility law, 
according to Attorney-General James 

O. McLenaghen. 

Tied in with the responsibility law is 
an unsatisfied judgment fund to which 
all motorists, when taking out licenses 
this year, paid an additional one dol- 
lar fee. These one dollar payments 
were to make up a pool from which 
claims would be paid to those who were 
injured in car accidents and who were 
unable to collect damages. 

That the financial responsibility law 
and the unsatisfied judgment fund have 
been an unqualified success was voiced 
by Attorney-General McLenaghen. He 
points out that prior to the enactment 
of financial responsibility only from 25% 
to 30% of Manitoba motorists were in- 
sured. A conservative estimate now is 
that at least 80% of the motorists are 
covered; and conceivably, it is stated, 
this figure might even be boosted to 


0. 


SEEK COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Movement Afoot in Quebec to Obtain 
Compulsory Auto Public Liability 
Insurance Law 
A movement is under way in Quebec 
Province to endeavor to persuade legis- 
lative officials to introduce measures 
leading to compulsory public liability 
insurance. Of late there have been a 
number of conferences of traffic and 
safety experts and the outcome of these 





was that assistance from the Govern- 
ment in the form of compulsory insur- 
ance measures was needed if the cam- 
paign to reduce automobile accidents is 
to be successful. 

Incorporated with compulsory insur- 
ance, if the suggestion of traffic author- 
ities is adopted, would be a plan which 
would ensure strict physical and driving 
examinations before issuance of drivers’ 
licenses. 

Traffic accidents and fatalities have 


reached such an alarming point, author- 
ities in Montreal state, that action is 
needed immediately to bar from the 
roads altogether certain types of incom- 
petent drivers and to insist on public 
liability insurance for the protection of 
passengers and pedestrians. Some ex- 
perts would place at 30% the number 
of drivers now behind the wheel who 
should not be driving at all. Another 
estimate says that 30% or less of the 
drivers on the road carry insurance. 
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R. B. Lynch’s Views on a Separate 
Standard of Liability for Aviation 


Considerable interest has been shown 


in the views expressed by Robert Bb. 
Lynch, New York associated 
with the New York firm of Pruitt, Hale 
& C “Aviation Legislation as 
It Affects Our Courts” in his address de- 
livered before the aviation insurance law 


attorney 


oursen, on 


section at the recent American Bar As- 
ociation meeting in Atlantic City. 
Reviewing recent aviation decisions 
1945-46 and discussing pending legisla- 
tion, Mr. Lynch referred in particular 
to the so-called Sweeney report, made 
in June, 1941, to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. This report, he said, has caused 


much widespread comment and discus- 
its original release. It re- 
flected a very exhaustive study and re- 
search of the entire subject of aviation 
law as it had developed up to that time 
and as it affected the entire air trans- 
port industry including the associated 
industry of aviation insurance. 

lhe speaker felt that the proposals of 
the Sweeney report bear repetition “be- 
cause the subject still teems with possi- 
bilities in the light of pending legisla- 
tion in Congress advocating the adop- 
tion of a Federal act in one form or an- 
other which would have for its main ob- 
jective the establishment of a unitorm 
rule of liability.’ This rule, he said, 
would apply to domestic air transporta- 
tion irrespective of the laws of the state 


s10n since 


in which the accident might occur. Mr. 
lynch outliried the proposals in the 
report as follows: 

“1. That state legislation of aviation liability 
was not desirable because ‘the controversial na- 
ture of the proposals involved would prevent 
iniform adoption.’ , 

“2 That the precedent of the Warsaw and 


Rome should not be followed. 


Conventions 


3 That a system of limited liability, coupled 
with compulsory insurance, established by Fed- 
eral legislation, would be the most feasible and 
des rable solution of the aviation liability problem 


ind would be in the best interest of aviation and 
the general public. 

” As an alternate to proposal (3) there was 
Federal legislation requiring air- 
carry ‘admitted’ liability in- 


to revenue passengers, per- 


recommended 
cratt operators to 
with respect 


surance 
ons and property on the ground, or others.” 
Lea and O’Hara Bills 
Mr. Lynch then called attention to 
two Congressional bills, respectively 


H.R. 1012 introduced by Congressman 
lea, and H.R. 5020, introduced by Con- 
svressman O’Hara, which are substan- 
“a similar except that the latter bill 
mtained provisions treating of liability 
for injuries and damage to persons and 
property on the ground caused by the 
operation of aircraft. Another bill, H.R. 
was introduced by Mr. O’Hara in 
January, 1945, containing many modifi- 
cations of his previous proposal. With- 
out commiting himself on any of these 
legislative proposals, Mr. Lynch said 
that their passage “may have a far- 
reaching effect in formulating the course 
of aviation law in the future.” 
However, he spoke his mind on 


“what 


might be termed the most contentious 
phase of any Federal enactment, 
namely, that which would attempt to 
impose any different rule of liability 
upon air transport than presently ex- 
ists with respect to any competing 
modes of transportation. Giving pros 
and cons on the subject, Mr. Lynch 
said: 


Separate Standard of Liability 
for Aviation 


“It has been argued by some that it 
would work an undue hardship upon 
both aviation and the public to have a 
so-called separate standard of liability 
who s 


for aviation. There are those Say 
it is unfair to aviation that it should be 
made liable to its passengers in the 
event of accident unless aviation can 
show its freedom from negligence. They 
further contend that any levislation 
which would attempt to limit the 
amount of liability aviation would owe 


to its passengers in a case where avia- 
tion was unable to show freedom from 
negligence, 


would work an injustice to 





ROBERT B. LYNCH 
the public upon the theory that the 
same yardstick as to amount of liabilit, 


cannot equitably be applied to each and 
every passenger because of their various 
stations in lite. 

“It has been stated that any Federal 
legislation contravening the right of the 
individual state to legislate on matters 
occurring within its borders is in dero- 
gation of state rights and therefore un- 
constitutional. And lastly it has been 
p.erented that insurance to the 
aillines would materially increase in the 
event of such legislation because indi- 
vidual claims costs would tend to rise. 

“It is not my intention to appear in 
defense of or to convey the impression 
that I argue for any Federal legislation 
which has thus far been proposed. My 
sole desire is to present as thorough an 
analysis as possible in order that you 
may draw your own conclusions. There- 
fore, with respect to those who adopt 
the position that it would work a hard- 
ship upon aviation to impose a rule of 
liability upon it unless freedom of negli- 
gence can be shown, I would ask in just 
what way would any hardship be thus 
imposed ?” 

Mr. Lynch argued that for all prac- 
tical purposes such a rule purporting to 
impose liability unless freedom from 
negligence can be shown, is no different 
than the present burden with which the 
defendant airline is confronted under 
the common law doctrine of res ipsa 
loquitur. And after presenting various 
court interpretations of this common 
law doctrine, Mr. Lynch declared: 

“It appears therefore that any Fed- 
eral legislation which proposes to make 
the air carrier liable unless freedom 
from negligence can be shown by the 


costs 
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carrier, in effect writes into such a stat- 
ute the common law doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitor. Except to make a statute 
of a long accepted common law doc- 


trine is any penalty thereby imposed 
upon aviation? ‘To the contrary it can 
be advanced that such a statute would 


only serve to make aviation’s position 
more certain as to the liability with 
which it actually is confronted’ 
Provisions Limiting Air Carrier’s 
Liability 

Further along in his address the 
speaker pointed out that certain pro- 
visions in proposed Federal aviation 
legislation limit the amount of the air 
carrier’s liability to passengers and to 
persons injured or property damaged on 
the surface. (See H.R. 532 Sec. 1214 
and 1254). Speaking on these provi- 
sions he said: 

“Does_ this work any hardship on 
aviation? or rather would it not be to 
the advantage of aviation as well as the 
public to be able to know in advance 
that in the event of accident if the air 
carrier is unable to prove freedom from 
negligence that the amount of the air 
carrier’s liability would be, e.¢.: 

(a) in the event of injury to a passenger to 
the extent of the actual amount of damage, not 
to exceed the amount of X dollars. 

(b) in the event of death to a passenger, to 
the extent of a just and fair compensation to 
represent the pecuniary loss to persons entitled 
to sue, not to exceed X dollars. 

“In these days of large transport 
ships carrying heretofore undreamed of 
rumbers of passengers in one unit of 
aircraft would not the air carrier execu- 
tive rest more secure in the knowledge 
from a financial standpoint that his com- 
pany’s liability for loss at a maximum 
was measured by a known factor, i.e., X 
dollars times the total number of pas- 
senger seats per aircraft.” 

Insurance Experience Under Provision 
of Warsaw Convention Has 
Not Suffered 

Turning his attention to the insurance 
experience under provisions of the War- 
saw Convention, Mr. Lynch said that 
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instead of suffering under such _ provi- 
sions, “it appears that the limit of 
amount of liability in the Warsaw Con- 
vention has acted as a stop-loss in many 
cases for the benefit of the airline and 
its insurer.” Therefore, he asked: 

“Why should a Federal law affecting 
the liability of domestic airlines and 
patterned somewhat on the conditions 
set forth in the Warsaw Convention re- 
sult in increased claims costs and even- 
tual increase in insurance premium? An 
interesting exhibit which might help to 
solve this phase of the question would 
be for the entire industry to determine 
comparison the average passenger 

fatality case cost developed in those ac- 
cidents in which the Warsaw Conven- 
tion limit was applicable, as against the 
experience developed by the same inter- 
national air carriers in accidents where 
the Warsaw Convention did not apply. 

“Or it might be of some assistance to 
obtain statistics showing the average 
passenger fatality case cost to domestic 
air carriers resulting from accidents 
which occurred solely in states which 
have a limit of recovery for death from 
a wrongful act as compared with the 
passenger fatality cost experience de- 
veloped from accidents occurring in 
states having no wrongful death limit. 
A similar comparison might be made of 
the average passenger personal injury 
case cost where the Warsaw Convention 
applied as against its nonapnlication, 

“Whatever the correct answer might 
be as to the advisability or otherwise of 
having a Federal law along the lines 
discussed the determining factor should 
be whether or not aviation would bene- 
fit by it. If it would, then all associated 
industries should support it and in this 
connection it is worthy of mention that 
insurance has consistently taken the 
position that it will lend its full support 
to whatever position aviation adopts on 
this important subject.” 

Mr. Lvynch’s background in the avia- 
tion field includes thirteen years as 
claims attorney for Associated Aviation 
Underwriters prior to his present po- 
sition. He is a member of the aviation 
insurance law committee of American 
Bar Association. 





Permits Mutuals in Va. 
To Advance Auto Rates 


Four mutuals which have been devi- 
ating for ten years or more from the 
manual rates for public liability and 
property damage in Virginia have been 
authorized by the State Corporation 
Commission to advance their rates. That 
action, according to G. A. Peery, statis- 
tician of the Virginia Insurance De- 
partments, will enable the companies 
to pay policy dividends. They are: Vir- 
ginia Auto Mutual. State Farm Mutual 
Automobile, Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile and National Grange Mutual 
Liability. Heretofore, the deviations of 
these companies ranged around 20%. 
No dividends, according to Mr. Peery, 
were paid while they were deviating 
from manual rates. 
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Sometimes a gain takes place more 
rapidly than you realize. It’s far bet- 
ter to face facts sooner than too late. 
‘J e e 
Your house is a timely example. Com- 
pared with prewar years, it has doubt- 
less gained in value many thousands 
of dollars. Household effects are worth 
more. But have you increased your fire in- 
surance to allow for present day values? 


e e e 
Never before has it been so important 
to carry insurance to value as right 
now. Failure to observe this common- 
sense precaution could cause you a 
serious financial loss if your property 
is destroyed by fire. 


What changes a few yea 
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Your local insurance agent or broker 
can tell you how to meet this urgent 
problem. In order to give you prompt, 
efficient service the Aetna Insurance 
Group sells only through such rep- 
resentatives. If extra insurance pro- 
tection appears advisable, it can be 
arranged while you wait—and at 
small cost. 

It also contributes to your sense of 
security to know that when your in- 
surance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, it is backed 
by both a'paid-in capital and surplus. 


You are never liable for assessment. 
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TO BROKERS 
AND AGENTS 


America’s No. 1 fire insurance 
problem of today is educating 
property owners fo carry insur- 
ance to value. It is a message 
that must be told again and 
again and again. Aetna national 
advertising is being devoted pri- 
marily to this important subject. 
This advertisement appears—in 
color—in the December 30th 
issue of Time, the weekly news 
magazine. The Aetna Insurance 
Group. W. Ross McCain, 
President. 
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Hug¢ins 
Folly - 


HEN Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 

America’s outstanding sculptor, 
bought and remodelled thé old tavern 
known as “Huggin’s Folly” at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, he changed the name of 
his newly-acquired home to “Aspet” in re- 
membrance of his ancestors who came from 
the village of that name in France. On the 
grounds of this estate, which was later to 
become a sanctuary for struggling artists, 
was an old barn which the sculptor used as 





his studio and where his famous statue of 
General Sherman, which is considered one 
of the few great modern equestrian monu- 
ments, was completed. Now occupying a 
prominent place in New York’s 
Central Park, this masterpiece 
won the sculptor the highest hon- 
ors at the Paris exposition in 1900 
and established him as the leader 
in his field. 

Saint-Gaudens’ extraordinary 
but all too brief career is a per- 
fect example of the application of 
ambition and industry coupled 
with the opportunities that 
abound in this great nation. Born 
in Dublin of an Irish mother and 
a French father, who practiced 
the trade of a shoemaker, Au- 
gustus and his family sailed for 
Boston when the boy was only 
six months old. Soon after the 
family reached these shores, they 
were settled in New York and the 





One of the sculptor’s two studios on the grounds of ‘‘Aspet.’’ 


Model for the ‘‘Standing Lincoln’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


elder Saint-Gaudens re- 
sumed his former trade. 
At the age of thirteen, 
Augustus, who had 
shown his inclination 
toward art by making 
pen drawings of the 
men in his father’s 
workroom was withdrawn from school and 
apprenticed to Avet, a stone-cameo cutter. 
Later, he worked with Jules Le Brethou, a 
distinguished shell-cameo cutter. While he 
was thus learning the 
fundamental steps of 
his future work as a 
sculptor, he attended 
night school at Cooper 
Union and was an art 
student at the National 
Academy of Design 
where he specialized in 
portraiture. He pro- 
gressed so rapidly in 









Saint-Gaudens’ home overlooking the beautiful New Hampshire hills. 


his work that at the age of nineteen he 
went to Paris to study under the masters 
and to attend the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
while supporting himself as a cameo-cutter. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Saint-Gaudens went to Rome where 
he began the model of his marble statue of 
Hiawatha. This seems to have been the 
turning point of his career for he was 
thrown into contact with several influential 
people who were instrumental in securing 
contracts for him. In spite of these alliances, 
the pinnacle to which the sculptor aspired 
and eventually achieved, was beset with 
many disappointments and hardships. It 
has been written of him that there was 
never a more industrious artist, and cer- 
tainly the list of his works would substanti- 
ate that remark. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American industry. 
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